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St. Pbilip’s-on-the-Sea: a Wovel. 
CHAPTER I. 
Mrs. Berrincton At Home. 


THE good folks who had their local habitation in St. 
Philip's Park, St. Philip’s-on-the-Sea, were much exercised 
in their minds ; the ‘‘ Afternoons” of the leading ladies in 
that community were accorded a quite ‘unaccustomed 
popularity, and the male element, usually conspicuous by 
its absence at those cheap and uninteresting entertain- 
ments, was strongly to the fore. The reason of these 
unwonted exercisings lay in the fact that The Towers, 
by far the largest and most important dwelling in or 
rather. near The Park, was at length about to be 
occupied; even now the local tradesmen were busily 
employed in putting the place in order, while a most 
portentous number of furniture vans had already arrived, 
and had disgorged their contents, which were evidently 
of a solid and costly sort, in the full view of the interested 
passers-by. “Now The Towers had presented the for- 
lorn aspect of the empty house for the long space of 
eighteen months, ever since, in fact, the last occupant, 
the venerable Sir Henry Brayner, had been gathered to 
his fathers ; whilst for years before that sad event took 
place, the house had been a social cipher, for St. Henry’s 
age and infirmities were sufficient excuses for the non- 
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performance of social duties, while his wife had quite 
enough to do to attend to the vagaries of her aged spouse, 
and, if report told the truth, was too much crushed down 
by his abnormally nasty temper to care for the amuse- 
ments which enlivened the St. Philip’s set; hence there 
was an unholy joy in the afore-named set, when that 
popular physician, Dr. Atkinson, declared that “ Zhzs 
time there was no mistake about it, and that Sir Henry 
could not possibly last many more days.” It was well- 
known that the pension a grateful country would award 
the widow of the aged officer, would not suffer her to 
continue as the occupant of The Towers, and some 
satisfaction was evinced at this fact, also; for Lady 
Brayner’s melancholy visage did not give the promise of 
much festivity should she elect, or be able to keep up the 
necessarily large establishment. In this, perhaps, the 
good folks at St. Philip's may have been mistaken, for 
they did not take into consideration that elastic recovery 
of spirits which occasionally accompanies widowhood, the 
more particularly when the wifely estate has not been too 
comfortable or happy. Great was the disappointment of 
the dwellers in the sacred precincts of the Park, when 
month after month passed by, and still the windows of 
The Towers presented the blank aspect of the unlet to 
the view, and still the various boards announcing the 
melancholy and deserted condition of the mansion held 
their accustomed place. 

But now the whole condition of things is altered, for it 
is quite a fortnight since Major Pilton rushed into the 
Club and informed the astonished conclave assembled in 
the smoking-room of that institution that ‘the boards 
were acown at The Towers, and that there was a lot of 
fellows cleaning up the grounds, by jove!” Nor was it 
long before anxious enquirers at Mr. Waddell’s, the 
eminent auctioneer, house agent, and appraiser, dis- 
closed the name and condition of the new occupant. 

“Give you my word, gentlemen,” Mr. Waddell had 
said, “I am unfeignedly glad to get a tenant at last; 
quite a reproach to the neighbourhood that it should have 
been unlet for so long.” 
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“Who is it Waddell?” asked the impetuous Major 
Pilton. ‘‘ What sort of people are they, eh?” 

‘There can be no objection, no breach of professional 
reserve in my telling you the gentleman’s name,” answered 
Mr. Waddell, who had already twice occupied the im- 
portant office of Mayor of St. Philip’s, and was fond of 
airing the graces of diction he had required by a long 
course of vestry meetings, ‘“‘his name is Lamley, and I 
have pleasure in assuring you that his references are 
quite unexceptional, quite unexceptional.” 

‘Seen him, of course, Waddell?” asked the naturally 
curious Major. 

‘“No, Major, I have not had that satisfaction,” answered 
the Mayor, “but from all I can hear you will find in 
Mr. Lamley quite an acquisition to St. Philip’s, quite an 
acquisition, I can assure you.” 

“I hope he is a gentleman,” said Mr. Archer, who 
also occupied one of St. Philip’s ‘desirable residences,” 
and was of a pessimist disposition, and also a martyr 
to dyspepsia, as all his friends knew only too well. 
‘“Lamley? I seem to knowthe name! Yes, I remember 
now, there was a fellow of that name in our Presidency ; 
wonder if it’s the same man? I hope it is, I am sure, for 
there are such a lot of cads about now, that it is all a toss 
up whether The Towers should be the abode of retired 
soap or tallow.” 

‘‘Good heavens I hope not,” said Pilton, ‘but you 
always take a dismal view of things, Archer ; no offence, 
no offence!” 

‘“Ah! my dear Major,” answered Mr. Archer, with a 
lugubrious sigh, ‘if you had my liver 

As the doleful man’s liver was a too well-known, and 
withal an unsavoury enough topic of his lengthy joba- 
tions, the deputation promptly broke up, and left Mr. 
Archer to disclose his pains to the sympathetic Waddell. 

That which the blundering males had failed to discover, 
the more astute, and if the truth must be told, less 
scrupulous feminines, quickly found out. The honour of 
routing out all about the Lamleys was reserved for that 
enterprising grass-widow, Mrs. Laver; for she, being of 
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an inquisitve and an imperious disposition, had gone to 
the fountain-head, had invaded The Towers itself, and 
there had discovered a person, evidently in authority, 
superintending the conveyance of some of the furniture 
from its temporary abode in the van to its permanent 
home in the house, and from that individual, in an apron 
and his shirt sleeves (who was, in fact, Mr. Lamley’s 
butler and confidential man), she had elicited information 
which that very afternoon she had disclosed to a breath- 
tess and most attentive audience at the Honourable Mrs. 
Berrington’s Afternoon. 

‘““A most respectable man, I assure you, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Laver, a pretty blonde, somewhat inclined to 
embonpornt, and still on the sunny side of forty, addressing 
Mrs. Berrington in particular, and the whole company in 
general ; “although he was in his shirt sleeves and an 
apron. 

“Shirt sleeves! Apron!” exclaimed the honourable 
one, much horrified, ‘‘ My dear Julia, you don’t mean to 
say you saw Mr. Lambles. Eh? Lamley, is it? 
absolutely in his shirt sleeves, and with an apron!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the merry grass-widow (why 
is it that ladies in this sad condition always are so merry ?) 
‘No, no! Lucinda, not Mr. Lamley, but his butler, my 
dear; oh! it is Zoo killing!” 

. If my dear Julia,” said Mrs. Berrington, with si 
severity, for she did not like to be laughed at, “If you 
would be a little more explicit in your remarks, there 
would be no occasion for—ah !—your mirth.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, I am sure, Lucinda; of 
course, it was my fault. I am so sorry,” and the amused 
smile on Julia’s face quickly gave way to a penitent look, 
for she did not wish to offend the social leader of the 
St. Philip’s set. 

‘But you have not told us anything, Mrs. Laver, and 
we are all dying to know what you found out,” said Maud 
Berrington, as her mother still fanned herself with an 
offended air, and disdained to make any more inquiries, 
though she, too, was dying to know. 

‘Well, my dear,” resumed Mrs. Laver, with a depre- 
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catory glance at the offended matron, “1 spoke to the— 
the-—individual ; ; said ‘I was glad The Towers was to be 
occupied,’ or something of that sort, don’t you know; 
and, as he seemed a civil sort of person, I thought I 
might ask him something about the people, so I asked 

‘if it was a large family : a ‘No, madam,’ said he, evi- 
dently a well- trained servant, ‘ not to call a large family. 
Master, and Mr. Adolphus, and Miss Alicia ; master has 
just returned from India’; and therf, you know, he had to 
give the furniture-men some directions, and so I went 
away.” 

‘“So there is no M/s. Lamley,” said Mrs. Berrington, 
with a sigh of relief, for ever since the notice boards had 
disappeared from The Towers, she had been troubled 
with many doubts as to whether this fact might not 
presage the advent of a rival to her claims of social 
supremacy. 

‘Returned from India, did you’ say?” asked Mr. 
Archer, who could not drink tea, and was permitted the 
indulgence of a glass of soda water, on account of his 
unhappy liver, and who, being fond of gossip, was a 
constant patron of the “Afternoons.” ‘Then it must be 
the Lamley I used to know; or, when I say know, I 
mean, used to meet, for I confess I don’t remember any- 
thing about him except his name.” 

“1 hope the daughter will be nice,” said Maud Ber- 
rington, and this wish was echoed by the two or three 
other fair damsels who graced the assembly, and who, 
perchance, might have expressed (strictly to themselves) 
the same aspiration in regard to the son of the evidently 
wealthy newcomer. 

Mrs. Berrington, though connected with the aristo- 
cracy by marriage, be it said, was not equally gifted in 
the more prosaic matter of this world’s gear ; and Wood- 
ville, her house, or rather cottage, for it could scarcely be 
called anything else, was quite one of the smallest of the 
habitations which surrounded St. Philip’s Park. The 
aristocratic prefix to her name, which was all the advan- 
tage she obtained in marrying the (fortunately) defunct 
Honourable John Berrington, was the magic talisman 
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which cast a glamour over her elegant poverty, and 
enabled her, much to her own satisfaction, to lord it over 
the St. Philip’s set. This exalted position, however, was 
not without its drawbacks; and signs of rivalries and 
revoltings were not unfrequent. Indeed, Mrs. Modbury, 
who naturally had an excellent opinion of herself, as being 
the wife of a baronet’s brother, openly remarked, not 
once only, but many times—and that in the most public 
manner—‘“ that, so far as se was concerned, she could 
never see why Lucinda Berrington gave herself such 
airs and graces, for if she was a sister-in-law of Lord 
Wrenford’s, she hoped the Modburys (one of quite the 
oldest baronetcies, my dear) need not be ashamed of ¢hezr 
birth, while everyone knew that if Mr. Berrington had 
been ‘honourable’ in xzame, he certainly . . . but 
Heaven forbid that any uncharitable words should pass 
through er lips,” and so on, and so on. So small, 
indeed, was the sum upon which Lord Wrenford 
imagined his disreputable’s brother's widow and daughter 
could support existence, that it required a very painful 
amount of screwing and pinching for the honourable 
dame to make the two ends meet. There was nothing, 
however, in the widow’s appearance to denote this 
pinching, nor had the social amenities of the bibulous and 
hasty-tempered Honourable John left any marks 
(save, perhaps, temporary ones, for rumour said he was 
occasionally violent in his cups) upon Mrs. Berrington’s 
comely figure and still pleasing features. Yet, screw 
she did, and pinch she did, as her daughter, Maud, knew 
only too well. Now, Maud had a natural abhorrence of 
shams ; the struggle to keep up appearances, in which 
her own and her mother’s life was passed, was utterly 
hateful to her plain and honest disposition ; she had, 
also, a way of occasionally giving expression to this 
abhorrence, greatly to her mother’s horror, who, fond as 
she was of her handsome daughter was, truth to tell, 
not a little afraid of her. Handsome Maud Berrington 
was, and a striking contrast to her mother, who was 
short, and of a comfortable stoutness, with fair hair and 
blue eyes, while Maud was a true Wrenford—a tall, 
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dark-eyed beauty, with a clear, healthy-toned, brown 
skin, and dark, dusky brown, almost black hair, as fine 
as spun silk, and of a wilful fuzziness. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Berrington, sinking down into an 
easy arm-chair, when the last of her guests had taken 
her departure, “I must say I am glad The Towers is let 
at last, and to such, apparently, unexceptional people. 
It is a comfort there is no Mrs. Lamley to disturb all 
our arrangements. Mrs. Laver says she does not think 
the son is married—do you hear me, Maud?” for the 
young lady was moving about the room, evolving a 
little order out of the chaos her mother’s guests had left 
behind them. 

“Eh! mother dear? Who is married? I beg your 
pardon ; I am afraid I was not listening,” said Maud. 

“| said that young Mr. Lamley is zof married, Maud. 
I wish you would listen to me ; it is so tedious to have 
to repeat everything.” 

“Seeing that we have never seen the young gentle- 
man in question in our lives, | do not see how the fact 
of his being married or not can affect us, mother mine,” 
said Maud, with a laugh. 

“It might affect one of us very much, my dear,” said 
her mother, with a meaning look at her fair daughter. 

‘Oh! mother, mother!” laughed her daughter, “you 
surely are not going to set your cap at this fascinating 
young gentleman ?” 

“How can you be so foolish, Maud? But seriously, | 
should be glad to see my darling happily married and 
taken away from all this worry and anxiety.” 

‘Dear old mother!” said Maud, going up to Mrs. 
Berrington, and kneeling down beside her, and stroking 
her shapely white hands, “ why do you trouble yourself 
so painfully? How much happier we should be in a less 
expensive place, where we could live easily upon your 
income without all these humiliations. If you only knew 
how ashamed I am to have to put off the tradesmen so 
often, and to beg them for more grace, when I know so 
well they ought to be paid, and that we ought never to 
have got into their debt.” 
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‘“ My dear,” said her mother, “1 shall be amply repaid 
for everything when I see you suitably settled in life. 
Indeed, what else have I left to live for?” 

As Mrs. Berrington was still a handsome and remark- 
ably well-preserved woman, and really sometimes looked 
very little older than her daughter, this was a question 
which might easily have been answered; but Mistress 
Maud did not answer, for at the words “suitably settled 
in life,” she had turned away, in order, perhaps, to hide from 
her mother’s eyes the supicious blush which lent a warm 
colour to the dusky face and neck of the lovely brunette. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Berrington was deep in her airy castle- 
building, and did not see the telltale colour, or she might 
have guessed the truth—namely, that Miss Maud 
Berrington had ideas of her own as to the settlement in 
life of that young lady, and, moreover, being of a strong 
and persistent (or must we say obstinate ?) character, was 
not at all unlikely to carry these ideas into effect. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue Towers. 


St. Purwip’s had excellent reason to be proud of its Park, 
round which the houses circled, and to the meet and 
proper keeping up of which each denizen paid an 
equitable annual sum of money. Situated on a hill-side, 
the Park faced the sea, and from its base, giving on to 
the Esplanade, to its summit crowned with that elegant 
example of modern Church architecture (as the guide- 
books called it), St. Philip’s Park formed an exquisite plea- 
saunce, with all the necessary adjuncts of winding walks, 
luxuriant shrubberies, occasional thatched summer-houses, 
dear to lovers, and, to tell the sober truth, dear also to the 
insinuating earwig, the many-legged woodlouse, the 
voracious spider, and many other active examples of 
insect life. Nowhere else (so St. Philip's was persuaded) 
was grass greener, nowhere were tennis lawns in more 
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perfect order, nowhere were paths freer from weeds, 
nowhere did flowers bloom so luxuriantly or diffuse so 
fragrant an aroma; while even in winter its sheltered 
position and the quickly drying paths rendered it a 
priceless boon to its proud possessors and an object of 
keen envy to those less fortunate individuals who had to 
take their exercise in the muddy roads and lanes. No 
wonder, then, that there was always a rush for a house 
inthe Park, that every approaching vacancy was watched 
for with an eagerness which, when the said vacancy was 
made by the demise of the dweller in the precincts, was 
not altogether decent ; and no wonder that the rents. of 
St. Philip’s Park put a very pretty annual sum into the 
pocket of that exceedingly astute individual, Mr. Reginald 
Waddell, or Reginald Waddell, Esquire, as he dearly 
loved to be styled; for Mr. Waddell was the proud 
possessor of the Park itself, with its ten houses, ranging 
in size from the two tiny tenements occupied, the one by 
the curate of St. Philip’s and the other by that impetuous 
and somewhat noisy individual, Major Pilton, bachelor, 
and a half-pay officer of Her Majesty’s Service, through 
the pretty little house in its own grounds of Mrs. 
Berrington, on to the large mansion in which Mr. Archer 
nursed his liver, and, if report said the truth, visited his 
misfortunes upon his unfortunate wife, a limp and washed 
out individual, made to be bullied, she was so colourless 
and so aggravatingly inane, and, moreover, was, in spite 
of the anxious cares of her maid (for Mr. Archer had made 
a large fortune in India, and was well able to afford all 
manner of domestic luxuries), always in tags and rags, 
unkempt, and generally down at heel. Other houses 
there were also, such as Rozel, to wit, which had the 
honour of sheltering that exceedingly lively grass widow, 
Mrs. Laver, and one or two besides, with whose inhabi- 
tants we shall have, perhaps, to make acquaintance in the 
course of.our story. 

At present we are occupied with The Pines, the abiding 
place of the Rev. Charles Coleson, assistant curate of St. 
Philips, St. Philip’s-on-the-Sea, for that reverend gentleman 
is standing on his own door step, with a natty umbrella 
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under his arm and buttoning up his gloves—evidently 
preparations incident upon some solemn social function. 
So at least thinks Major Pilton, his semi-attached 
neighbour, who is occupied in his little slice of a garden, 
trimming the grass edging with a very noisy pair of 
shears. 

“Hallo! Coleson!” shouts the Major, causing the 
neatly dressed person spoken to to give such a start as 
almost made him drop his umbrella, ‘‘ where are you off 
to in such a splendiferous get-up? ‘Where are you 
going to, my pretty maid? I’m going a-courting, sir, she 
said.’ Eh? eh? is that your little game, young man?” 
And the Major laughed loud and long, for he hugely 
enjoyed his own and, indeed, everybody else’s jokes. 

His long bachelorhood had certainly not soured him, 
and not even the sight of other men climbing up life’s 
ladder over his, the Major’s head, or the sharp contrast 
between his comparative poverty and the wealth of most 
of his neghbours—nothing, in fact, had been strong 
enough to quench the ever-flowing tide of his genial good 
humour:and contented joviality. 

Major Pilton was afforded a license not extended 
(certainly not by Charles Coleson) to anyone else, and 
Coleson echoed the Major’s hearty enjoyment of his 
wit, as he replied— 

‘Milking, Major, milking. It was the frog that went 
a-wooing, Major. No such luck for me,; not much 
courting for the down-trodden curate ; we must wait for 
that sort of thing till we rise from the ranks of the 
‘inferior clergy,’ as the Bishop kindly calls us, and are 
become full-blown and bloated rectors and vicars.” 

‘Don’t tell me, Coleson,” said Major Pilton, with a 
sly look on his broad, red, honest phiz. ‘I know better 
than that, my dear boy; you can’t bamboozle the Major. 
Eh! Eh! What is the postman always bringing, you 
then, eh? Lzllets doux (he pronounced it Billy Dooks) 
you sly dog ; 7 know all about it. And why not? why 
not? ‘Love’s young dream,’ as the poet says; we all 
must have a taste of Love’s young dream,” and the 
Major dispossessed himself of a huge sigh, though there 
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certainly was nothing likely to inspire the sentiments he 
was alluding to in his rubicund visage, with its scrubby, 
grey moustache, and the bald patch revealed by the 
battered straw hat tilted back on his head—the better 
to see his friend—his huge burly figure, and his ponderous 
hands and feet. 

“Ah! Major,” laughed Coleson, as he marked the 
dismal sigh, ‘‘I am afraid you are ‘letting concealment 
like a worm i’ the bud, feed on your damask cheek.’ ” 

“Damask cheek, indeed, you young rascal—saving 
your Reverence’s presence,” said the Major, with a good 
humoured grin, rubbing his cheeks; scarlet after his 
exertions. ‘ But where ave you going, if it is not a rude 
question ?” 

‘Well, Major, if you must know, I am going to call 
upon these new people at The Towers. The vicar is 
sending me as a sort of avant courier, don't you 
know ?” 

“ T don’t know about avants couriers,” said the Major, 
with his peculiar pronunciation, “to spy out the nakedness 
of the land is more like it, I fancy; but I mustn’t keep 
you ; bye-bye, my dear boy. Run in and tell me all about 
it when you come back.” 

A neat and dapper figure was the Curate, as he walked 
briskly up St. Philip's Hill to make his call at The 
Towers. ‘‘If,” as he quoted to his mother, who lived 
with him, “I am not hulking, I am compact”; ‘small, 
but accurately proportioned” was another of his jesting 
descriptions of himself—and a very just one too, for 
Charles Coleson, though only of medium height, was 
symmetrical from the soles of his neat little boots to the 
crown of the elegant “ bell topper ” which covered his curly 
pate. Clean-shaven, straight-nosed, oval-faced, with 
kind grey eyes, well-defined eyebrows, a broad forehead, 
and an expressive mouth, well garnished with white 
teeth, the Reverend Charles was the very image of that 
tiny little old dame his mother, who positively worshipped 
her son, and thought him, if not the biggest, yet most 
assuredly the cleverest and the handsomest of men. It 
was, indeed, a small mutual admiration society, for if 
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Mrs. Coleson adored her son, that son loved, and greatly 
admired his mother, and the little #énage at Pine Cottage 
was one of the most united in the world, and a pleasant 
contrast to the squabblings, and wranglings which 
distinguished some of the households around it. 

The Towers was not in, though of the Park—it stood 
in its own “ample, parklike grounds,” and was, indeed, 
‘‘replete with every elegance, comfort, and luxury,” as 
Mr. Waddell said in the glowing periods of his advertise- 
ments. The house stood back some distance from the 
road which bounded the top of the park, on the other 
side of that road, and facing Mr. Archer’s large and 
comfortable mansion. 

Through the gates along a trim, well-kept, shrub- 
bordered drive Charles Coleson wended his way to the 
ample portico of this imposing dwelling with its two, 
many-windowed wings stretching right and left, and its 
large tower dominating the place, and affording extensive 
views both landward and seaward. 

A young footman, in a resplendent, shiny-buttoned 
livery responded to Mr. Coleson’s pull at the door bell, 
and replying to that gentleman’s query that “ Mr. 
Lamley was at Home,” handed the Curate over to the 
tender mercies of Mrs. Laver’s friend, not now in his 
apron and shirt sleeves, but clad in orthodox butler 
fashion, in decorous swallow-tails, and ample shirt front, 
and white choker. Ushered by this solemn-looking 
functionary the Curate soon found himselfin the drawing- 
room, where a young lady was seated, turning over the 
leaves of an illustrated paper. As she rose and returned 
the Curate’s bow, he was at once struck with the fine 
figure, and handsome face of Miss Lamley, for it was 
no less a person, who rose from her chair to receive 
him. 

Jarvis,” she said to the butler, “tell Mr. Lamley 
that Mr. Coleson is here. Father is about the place 
somewhere ; he will be in soon,” she said-to the Curate. 
This said, Miss Lamley, disdaining the customary bald 
chit-chat about the weather and so forth, plunged zz 
medias res at once, and utterly confounded her reverend 
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visitor by a bold attack as to the poverty and paucity 
of the services at St. Philip’s Church. 

“T am much disappointed with St. Philip’s, Mr. 
Coleson,” she said, ‘‘ you ought, of course, to have daily 
services here, and, at least, weekly and Saints’ Day 
Celebrations, and after the services at St. Ethelburga’s, 
in Kensington, I cannot tell you how trying I find the 
services here.” , 

‘You must speak to the Vicar, Miss Lamley,” said 
the Curate, ‘‘I am only a subordinate, and, to tell you 
the truth, I should be glad myself to see the alterations 
you suggest ; but, I fear, Mr. Argle will not hear of it ; 
he has often been spoken to on the subject.” 

“Oh! I must speak to him, then,” said Miss Lamley, 
with a fine confidence in her powers of persuasion—a 
confidence, indeed, not unwarranted, for Miss Lamley 
generally managed to ride down all opposition, and to 
get her own way. 

Here, quick footsteps were heard on the tessellated 
pavement of the hall, the handle of the door was sharply 
turned, and Mr. Lamley made his appearance. A tall, 
slight man, quick and nervous in all his movements, 
imperious and overbearing in his disposition, Mr. 
Lamley’s passionate temper was very clearly seen in 
his clean-cut face, with its nervous lips, thin high nose, 
sharp, wrinkle-circled grey eyes, bushy eyebrows, and 
thick thatch of abundant grey hair. Quick-tempered 
and arrogant as his face showed him to be, yet that face, 
in spite of its expression, was a handsome one, and not 
unlike the still more handsome visage of his only 
daughter. Alert and vigorous, domineering, never still 
for more than a minute or two at a time, Mr. Lamley 
bore his fifty odd years with a surprising appearance of 
juvenility,.and showed no traces, in his looks, at any 
rate, of his long sojourn under the burning skies of 
India, 

‘““How d’ye do, Mr. Coleson? Glad to make your 
acquaintance. Has my daughter been attacking you 
about the church? Ha! ha! I thought she would not 
miss such a chance.” 
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‘IT assure you, I quite sympathise with Miss Lamley,” 
said the Curate. 

‘‘Ha! we shall soon change all that,” said Mr. Lamley, 
who was entirely devoid of ‘that valuable quality—tact, 
and rejoiced to tread upon the corns of his friends. 
‘Soon change all that. You parsons will have to look 
out—had it your own way too long.” 

Mr. Coleson was somewhat astonished at this sudden 
attack ; but, a quick-tempered man himself, and a bold 
one, he soon recovered himself, and prepared to stand 
up for his cloth. 

‘It is, I know, the fashion now for people to sneer at 
the Church, and prophesy a speedy downfall, but 
threatened lives not seldom last the longest, Mr. Lamley, 
and I hope the day is yet far distant when the Church 
shall be stopped in her career of usefulness.” 

“You must not mind my father, Mr. Coleson,” said 
Miss Lamley, seeing that the Curate was, naturally 
enough, offended at this unexpected attack, “he is a 
terrible Radical, and wants to upset everybody and every- 
thing.” 

“Except Mr. Lamley,” thought Mr. Coleson, who 
was, of course, too polite to give utterance to his thought. 

‘Not at all, Alicia, not at all!” said her father, “ only 
all gross anomalies and absurdities ; and what could be 
more anomalous than the Church. I ask, you, sir—a 
parson yourself—I ask you if there is any other pro- 
fession in which a man can do just as little or as much as 
he likes, and even do things . . . . but you know 
what I mean, and take his pay as if he were the best 
and hardest-working fellow in the world. Why! its 
monstrous !” 

‘Really, father, I do zo¢ think you ought to attack 
the Church in this way, and before a clergyman, too,’ 
said Alicia. 

“Oh! I beg pardon, I am sure; I did not mean any 
offence ; but it makes my blood boil to see——” 

“T wish there were fewer things that made your blood 
boil, father dear,” said his daughter, with a sigh; and 
here Mr. Coleson, whose blood was beginning to boil, 
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too, rose up to make his adieux, and returned home in 
an uncomfortable frame of mind, for he feared that the 
advent of the Lamleys portended a stormy time in the 
already not too united and peaceable settlement of St. 
Philip’s Park. 

On returning home to tell Mrs. Coleson of his im- 
pressions as to the new comers, according to a promise 
exacted by that lady, the Curate found his neighbour, the 
Major, seated in the little drawing-room, and almost filling 
that small apartment with his exuberant presence. There 
was a very strong attachment—strictly platonic, be it 
said—between Major Pilton and Mrs. Coleson, and a 
pleasant sight it was to see the elaborate politeness, and 
the most respectful deference with which the Major 
treated his tiny little friend, of whose perspicuity, wisdom, 
and knowledge of the world he had the very highest 
opinion. The Major’s domestic establishment, although 
it only consisted of one, generally aged female, was a 
source of constant anxiety to him, and on every occasion 
—-and these occasions were alarmingly frequent—when 
anything went wrong at The Laurels, the master of the 
house would hasten incontinently to his revered friend, 
next door, and pour out all his woes to her sympathising 
ears. A knowledge of the ways of Mary Anne and her 
congeners was one of the most distinguishing marks of 
Mrs. Coleson’s wisdom; she thoroughly enjoyed the 
management of the domestic, and, small as she was, she 
had a fine spirit, and was conscious of her ability to 
reduce even the most refractory to subjection. Indeed, 
a dignity dwelt in her little body, before which the 
boldest of serving-maids quailed; few ventured upon 
“answering back” with her, and if one, more bold than 
her fellows, did ‘stand up to her,” she quickly retired 
discomfited, and, for the most part, in a flood of tears, 
prompted more by temper, it must be said, than by 
sorrow. 

The unhappy Major, who was the easiest-going, best- 
tempered individual in the world, seemed to be singled 
out by fortune as the destined victim of all that is bad 
in the female domestic ; nay, it was, most probably, this 
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easy-going disposition of his, which, together with the 
absence of feminine supervision in his house, brought 
down upon his devoted head so constant a succession of 
domestic ‘bad lots.” Who could help regarding as per- 
quisites the small cash the Major left upon every table 
and mantelpiece? Who could help peeping into the 
letters he so lavishly left about? Nota cupboard could 
he be induced to lock, and small wonder was it that, 
not once or twice only, he came home and found his well- 
recommended cook-housekeeper in a state, mentally and 
physically, which would have caused a pang to her best 
friends ; while the vileness of the cooking, and the waste- 
fulness of the housekeeping, were enough, as Mrs. 
Coleson said, to provoke a saint. And if the venerable 
appearance of the Major’s handmaids precluded the 
: annoyance of followers of an amatory sort, there were 
| 








yet other followers, as the Major knew only too well, at 
the cost of his larder, his beer-barrel, his spirit-case, 
and. even his tobacco-pot—followers of all ages, from 
the little “ gell,” with ‘something for mother” surrep- 
titiously concealed under her little apron, to the hulking 
hobbadyhoy, or the snuffy and venerable co-temporary 
of the aged dame herself. Fine scope had Mrs. 
Coleson here, then, for her talents, and well did she 
employ them, greatly to the Major's content and admira- 
tion. 

- Well, Charley,” said Mrs. Coleson, as her son entered 
the room, ‘‘and what of the Lamleys?” 

‘“ Heaven save us, mother, I am afraid we are coming 
upon evil times,” said the curate, “a more ‘arbitrary gent,’ : 
as Thackeray would have called him, than Mr. Lamley : 
it was never my fortune to meet. He's a Radical, 
Major!” 

“Bless us, and save us! saving. your presence, 
madame” (for so the Major always addressed Mrs. 
Coleson), “a Radical? He'll never go down in St. 
Philip's then, you may take my word for that. A 
Radical!” 

“Yes, he wants to disestablish and disendow the 
Church, and send all us poor parsons packing ; to blow 
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up the Queen and Constitution, and generally to ‘play 
Old Rose and Burn the Bellows,’ all round.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Charley, that he attacked 
the Church before you /” said the little widow, horror- 
struck. 

“Indeed, he did, though; blew me up sky high; said 
I was an anomaly, and a monstrosity.” 

“The impertinent—the—the—,” stuttered the Major, 
for Mrs. Coleson was struck dumb at Mr. Lamley’s 
audacity. 

‘Oh, I daresay he is harmless enough, after all,” said 
Coleson, with a smile, “these noisy individuals are 
generally worse in their bark than in their bite. I am 
not afraid of Mr. Lamley.” 

‘Did you see anyone else there?” asked Mrs. Cole- 
son. ‘‘ There is a son and a daughter, isn’t there?” 

“Yes, so I hear,” said the Curate, ‘‘but I can only 
answer for Miss Lamley. She appears to inherit the 
fiery disposition of her parent, for she came down upon 
me like a million of bricks, to use your elegant simile, 
Major; she hurled St. Ethelburga at my devoted head 
with the most unmerciful violence.” 

“St. Ethelburga?” queried the astounded Major. 
‘Why, what on earth d’ye mean, Coleson?” 

‘1 do not mean to say that she hurled that Saintess at 
me either corporeally, or in the more convenient—for 
hurling purposes—form of a book of memoirs, or a 
pictured representation; she attacked me because St. 
Philip’s is behind the world in the matter of our 
services.” 

‘So it will be, Parson, so long as that button-holding 
bore, old Argle, is Vicar. I wish with all my heart that 
fat living he says he’s been promised would drop in; 
good thing for St. Philip's; regular obstruction, that’s 
what old Argle is,” said the Major, wrathfully, for he did 
not love his Vicar. 

‘““Now Major, Major, you promised me, you know, 
that you would not enlarge upon that topic before me ; 


I must not listen to scandal about my commanding 
officer.” 
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‘Ah, I wish you were in command up there; and so 
you would be if Argle were to go,” said the Major, as he 
rose to take his leave—a wish which would have been 
echoed by. the whole congregation, for the Curate was as 
popular as the Vicar was unpopular. 


CHAPTER III. 





A Fancy Farr. 


Now Mr. Waddell, largely as he esteemed himself, had 
far too fine a perception of the fit and the proper to take 
up his abode in the exceedingly “genteel” precincts of 
The Park ; indeed, so exclusive were the inhabitants of 
that favoured locality, that it was supposed to be a rule 
of the community that no newcomers should be called 
upon until a residence of at least a year had convinced 
the Parkites (as they were derisively called by the envious 
outsiders) of their stability, and at the same time had 
afforded them an opportunity for inquisition as to their 
belongings, and means. And if this court of enquiry 
discovered the least taint of that abhorred disease—trade 
—in the new arrivals, not even a year’s probation was 
considered to give them a brevet rank of gentility ; 
St. Philip’s, in such a sad case, turned the coldest of 
shoulders upon these offensive dwellers within their 
gates, and most effectually ostracised them. In vain 
had wealthy individuals on retiring from mercantile 
pursuits, and struck with the many advantages The Park 
afforded as a residence, taken a house in that lovely spot, 
and by blameless conduct and a desire to please, evinced 
by the largest contributions to local objects, endeavoured 
to soften the hard heart of the Parkites, and win their 
way into society—society would have none of them ; and 
after a more or less lengthened period of residence, and 
unable to endure the unpleasantness of being thus sent to 
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Coventry, they invariably retired discomfited, shaking 
the dust of St. Philip’s off their feet, and apostrophising 
the pride of the inhabitants in, perhaps, not the choicest 
of language. No, Mr. Waddell was wise in his genera- 
tion. So far as he himself was concerned, he considered 
Reginald Waddell to be a person of quite exceptional 
importance, of more than common wisdom; and he 
accepted as a matter of course the respect in which he 
was held by his social superiors, and the coarse flattery 
he received at the hands of his inferiors in St. Philip’s. 
Indeed, the only person he stood in any awe of was his 
son Sidney—a fast, and rather loud youth of twenty-one, 
who was undergoing the—in his case—difficult process 
of “being made a gentleman of” at Oxford, at consider- 
able cost to his father’s pocket, and temper, too, for the 
young man had a very sufficient knowledge of the advan- 
tage of being a ’Varsity man, and looked down witha 
proper contempt upon all those who were not equally 
blessed by fortune, not excluding his father. On the 
other hand, Mr. Waddell’s wife, a round, soft, purring 
creature, with fat little hands and an oval face, framed in 
smooth bands of brown hair, positively worshipped the 
ground Reginald trod on, and considered him to be the 
wisest and best man, not only in St. Philip’s, but in 
the whole universe; while his daughter Mary, if she 
could not help sometimes seeing the absurdity of her 
father's self importance, she certainly never allowed a 
suspicion of this insight of hers to appear either in word 
or bearing ; for she knew that her father, in spite of his 
pompous self-assertion, was a good-hearted and withal 
an affectionate man at bottom, and she gave his openly 
shown love for her a full and unstinted return ; while she 
saw with pain her brother’s often rudeness to his father, 
and told him again and again of her opinion there- 
anent. 

If Mr. Waddell’s house was situated in the unaristo- 
cratic High Street, next door to his offices, and with a 
a large drapery establishment flanking it on the other 
side, it was an important enough looking edifice, and a 
not unfitting habitation for so important a personage as 
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its owner and occupier. The warm tints of its ancient 
red brick frontage, the three wide white steps, always 
scrupulously clean, leading to the front door, the solid 
massiveness of the said door, with its huge, brass lion’s 
head knocker, its brass bell-pull and letter-box, all shining 
and gleaming with constant polishings, the rich hangings 
which showed through the windows on the right hand 
and on the left, the snow-white blinds and the brass rails 
of the windows above—all these things spoke of a 
comfort and a cleanliness which the inside of the house 
did by no means belie. True it is that there was nothing 
there of the frippery of the cheap zstheticism, so common 
in middle-class houses nowadays; no, Mrs. Waddell’s 
soul rejoiced in the solid and the ponderous in furniture 
—a trait in her character, by the way, which may have 
been hereditary, for her father and Sidney’s grandfather 
—as that young gentleman was forced to confess, to his 
infinite disgust—was an upholsterer in a large way of 
business in that very town, and his daughter inherited a 
predilection for the lasting in the branch of commerce in 
which he had amassed a very considerable fortune. 

A very comfortable apartment was it, then, this 
breakfast-room in which the Waddell family were refecting 
themselves before entering upon the labours of the day. 

‘‘T suppose you young people are going to the bazaar” 
—he pronounced it ‘‘ bazzer”—said Mr. Waddell, senior, 
as he broke the top of his second egg; ‘I shan’t see 
much of you till the evening.” 

“Oh! but, father, you must put in an appearance some’ 
time or another in the day; I rely upon you to patronise our 
stall ; and what would the folks say if the Mayor were 
conspicuous by his absence?” said Mary, the said Mayor’s 
daughter. 

“Not very much in my line, that sort of thing, Mary,” 
said her father, ‘‘and I have plenty to do else; but I will 
try to run up for half an hour in the course of the 
afternoon.” 

‘Everybody will be there. There is to be a band, and 
then there will be the theatrical performances in Richard- 
son’s Show; and you mast come and see Sid in his 
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gorgeous costume—positively his first appearance,” said 
Mary, with a laughing look at her brother. 

‘Horrid rot!” was the polite exclamation of that 
individual. 

“Oh! Sid, you know you are delighted to figure away 
in a three-cornered hat, powdered wig, and the rest of it, 
and it is most ungrateful of you to use such dreadful 
expressions, after I have taken so much trouble to make 
you learn your part.” 

“Tt is an awful bore ; I know that,” said the ungrateful 
young man. 

“] quite agree with Sid,” said Mrs. Waddell, who 
who generally dd agree with her only and much-adored 
son: “I never did approve of play-acting, and I am sure 
your grandfather will be dreadfully shocked when he 
hears of such a thing.” 

As old Mr. Wellings, the gentleman in question, was 
the senior deacon and leading member of the Baptist 
Connexion in St. Philip’s, it was probable that he woz/d 
disapprove of his grandson’s first appearance upon the 
stage. 

‘“Nonsense, Louisa,” said Mr. Waddell; ‘all these 
prejudices are rapidly disappearing-—rapidly disappearing. 
We must march with the times we are—ah—living in-— 
an age of progression, my dear—of progression ; and 
your father—a most estimable man, for whom, as you 
know, I have the highest esteem—is behind the age.” 

“Well, I only hope he will hear nothing about it, for he 
is very fond of Sid, and it would be dreadful if he turned 
against him.” 

“They are quick enough to have bazaars and teafights 
at that everlasting chapel when they want money, 
mother,” said Sidney, ‘‘and I’ve seen the old gentleman 
flourishing about there with the best of them, and 
spending his money like water.” 

‘Well, never mind, my dear,” said Mrs. Waddell; “ for 
if he does hear about it I daresay I can make the peace 
again,” and Mrs. Waddell heaved a portentous sigh, for 
her father bitterly objected to what he was pleased to call 
the worldliness of his son-in-law and his family, and had 
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never forgiven Mr. Waddell for leaving the Connexion 
and becoming a Churchman. 

“I’m off,;Mary,” said young Waddell, rising from the 
table. ‘‘ There’s another of those ghastly rehearsals at 
ten.” 

‘Just wait one minute, Sid,” said Mary, “I must 94 
too, for Mrs. Laver made me promise to come early and 
help her in arranging our stall. We shall see you with 
father, mother dear?” and the young people departed 
leaving Mr. Waddell to his work at the office, and Mrs. 
Waddell to the various domestic avocations which formed 
the chief pleasures of her home-loving life. 

A very pretty scene presented itself to the Mayor and 
his wife as they paid their shillings and passed throuzh 
the usually strictly guarded gates of St. Philip’s Park, in 
the course of the afternoon. It was before the days of 
old English streets, Swiss villages, and the like picturesque 
environments of the more modern bazaar, and the larg: 
centre lawn of the Park was surrounded with white tents, 
gay with many coloured flags and pennons, fluttering in 
the mild May breeze; the tents were crowded with 
purchasers, and the circle they enclosed was full of 
groups of elegantly attired individuals, chatting together, 
or listening to the strains of a military band, which was 
discoursing sweet music from the band-stand in the centre 
of the lawn. If most of the tents were full, the one 
presided over by the lively and energetic Mrs. Laver 
was crowded to suffocation, and that chiefly with such 
gilded youth as St. Philip’s and its neighbourhood afforded. 
For this pleasing state of things Mrs. Laver herself had 
much to answer, the quick and ready wit, and the still 
prepossessing appearance of that comely little matron 
attracting many to her stall; while the frequent bursts of 
laughter from the place where she stood, surrounded with 
would-be purchasers, testified to the keen enjoyment of 
her sallies. 

But it was not only the clever badinage of Mrs. Laver, 
and the fragrance and beauty of the flowers which she 
sold at a most assuredly high figure, which attracted the 
gilded youth to the sweet smelling bower ; for that bower 
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contained another divinity in the shape of pretty Mary 
Waddell ; and many were the young gentlemen, and old 
gentlemen, too, for that matter, who exchanged with 
much satisfaction on their part, coin of the realm for a 
button-hole, or a bouquet, and a sweet smile, from the 
lips of the lovely Mary. The little mob cap coquettishly 
perched on the shining coils of her rich brown hair, set 
off to much advantage a singularly attractive face; 
something of the demure Quaker cast there was in that 
pretty visage with its dark brown eyes, ruby lips, and 
pearly teeth ; while a roguish little dimple which appeared 
and disappeared with the most provoking frequency, 
gave promise of the keenest appreciation of innocent 
fun, in spite of all the demureness. Nor was the prim 
little b‘b-and-tucker, which adorned her slight and girlish 
figure, without its share of blame in the havoc the 
charming tout ensemble played in the hearts of the male 
beholders. So busy was the fair Mary that her father, 
whose tall and portly figure could not easily be 
overlooked, could only get a nod, and a smile from his 
daughter, as he stood with his wife looking on at the 
animated scene, and both amused and proud to see his 
little girl the centre of so much admiration. 

“T do hope, Reginald, that all this won’t make 
our Mary prideful,” said Mrs. Waddell, apprehen- 
sively. 

“Not a bit, my dear, not a bit,” said the Mayor; “I 
think we may trust Mary.” And the accent he placed 
upon the word Mary showed the depth of his confidence 
in her, and reassured her mother, as the Mayor led her 
away towards the tent where she was to have the proud, 
but fearful joy of seeing her son perform as a “play 
actor.” 

“T told you what it would be, Major,” said Mr. 
Archer, gloomily; for he and Major Pilton, together 
with most of the St. Philip’s set were assisting at the 
al fresco entertainment ; ‘I told you what it would be, 
a lot of cads let into the park, trampling the grass to 
pieces, and making the place a perfect wilderness.” 

“Pooh! Archer,” said the Major, “in a day or two 
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you won't know anything about it, and I must say | 
was astonished at your making such a fuss at the 
meeting the other night. You are always complaining 
that there is no room for your servants in the Church, 
and I am very much mistaken if this affair doesn’t pull 
off a tidy sum towards the new aisle at St. Philip’s.” 

“What is the matter with St. Philip’s? ” asked Coleson 
the Curate, coming up and catching the Major’s last 
words. 

“ Archer is grumbling at the mess all this will make 
of the Park,” said the Major, ‘I tell him he will be glad 
enough of the rhino for the new aisle ; save his pocket, 
don’t you know,” and the Major gave a sly glance at 
Mr. Archer, for that gentleman was not too ready with 
the said rhino, and abhorred from the bottom of his soul, 
what the Major called ‘“ forking out.” 

“If they had taken my advice and passed my amend- 
ment, we should have got the money without turning 
the place into a bear garden. Ought to have been 
held at the Town Hall, as I said.” And muttering 
objurgations to himself Mr. Archer turned towards his 
private gate, lest some enterprising damsel should force 
him into a raffle—a form of extortion of which he had 
already been made, more than once, a most unwilling 
victim that afternoon. 

“I say, Coleson,” said the Major, looking towards the 
flower tent, “ain't the little grass-widow going it? 
Wonder what old Laver would say if he should ‘ turn up 
sudden unbeknownst,’ as Sairey Gamp says. Just look 
at the way she is chaffing those young fellows from the 
Barracks, eh?” 

**]T don’t think Mr. Laver need trouble himself; Mrs. 
Laver is a good woman; she is a little skittish, but 
she knows how to take care of herself.” 

“ Well, I believe you're right there, my boy; but if I 
were old Waddell, I think I should be chary of letting 
that sweetly pretty daughter of his be under her wing so 
much.” 

“She certainly is a very pretty girl, is Miss Waddell, 
and appears to be very much admired. By the way, 
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who is that tall, nice-looking fellow, with the light hair 
and moustache, talking to her now?” 

“Don’t you know? Why, that is young Lamley—old 
Lamley’s son and heir; he’s been hanging around that 
stall, on and off, all the afternoon.” 

«« A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes,’ eh? Major ?—— 
But I see I am wanted over there.” And, nodding to 
his companion, the Curate hastened to the tent where 
Maud Berrington was dispensing the cup that cheers, etc., 
in obedience to a beckoning look from that handsome 
young lady. 

“Quite true, my boy, quite true,” said the Major to 
himself, with a smile, as the Curate left him alone, ‘also, 
you might have added, that ‘lookers-on see the most of 
the game.’” For Major Pilton, who had nothing much 
to occupy his time, took a keen interest in the sayings 
and doings of his neighbours, and had not failed to mark 
certain signs which seemed to point in the direction of 
an attraction on his friend’s part towards the handsome 
daughter of the Honourable Mrs. Berrington. Nor were 
Major Pilton’s acute perceptions at fault in this matter, 
for there certainly was a very strong attachment on 
Coleson’s part in regard to the beautiful Maud. The 
Reverend John Argle, Vicar of St. Philip’s, being himself 
of a sleepy, lazy disposition, judged it expedient to 
confine himself strictly to the more public and orna- 
mental duties of his calling, and left the greater part of . 
the ministrations among the poor of his parish in the 
able hands of his Curate, contenting himself with the 
elaboration of long and dreary sermons, which he 
delivered, Sunday after Sunday, to suffering or 
somnolent congregations. Hence it came about that 
Mr. Coleson passed the greater portion of his time in 
ministering to the spiritual and physical needs of the very 
poor district attached to St. Philip’s ; and in the courts 
and lanes of that populous and poverty-stricken place, 
his comings and goings were hailed with hearty welcome 
by a large and appreciative community, of which he was 
the “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” Now, of the more 
or less devoted band of district visitors who assisted him 
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in his laborious work, Miss Maud Berrington was at 
once the most energetic and the most popular, for, as the 
good dames of the district in question remarked, “ She 
‘ad a feelin’ ‘eart, and were not like some o’ them other 
ones, allus a-peepin’, and a-pryin’, and a-talkin’ about 
things she didn’t know nothin’ about, and a-lettin’ on as 
if she was judge and jury herself” ; but, on the contrary, 
she possessed that singularly rare quality—tact, and had 
laid well to heart the aphorism of the wise man, that 
“there is a time to speak and a time to keep silence.” 
And so it came about that the popular Curate and the 
beauteous Maud were much brought together, and were 
in the habit of holding frequent, deeply interesting 
confabulations as to the characters, sayings, doings, and 
wants of the poorer brothers and sisters committed to 
their charge. Moreover, these poor folks were no 
niggards in their gratitude, and wherever Maud Ber- 
rington went in the district, she heard the praises of 
“that dear man,” Mr. Coleson, sounded often and loudly ; 
while her own personal experience did not fail of 
convincing her that this much-be-praised individual was 
as good as he looked. Hence it came to pass that Miss 
Maud was very kindly disposed to the young and 
energetic Curate; she hailed with delight his too rare 
appearances in the pulpit, and listened with the greatest 
attention to his cleverly-composed and _ well delivered 
sermons ; and so, in process of time, and gradually, she 
began to take a deeper interest in him than his spiritual 
relations to her warranted. She had already confided to 
his sympathising ears some of the troubles and difficulties 
of her life, and she found so much consolation and comfort 
in so doing, that it is a question whether, all other 
matters being propitious, she would not have acceded to 
a request which Coleson’s looks—not always under his 
command—if not his words, convey«d; and taken him 
“for better, for worse; for richer, for poorer.” Un- 
consciously, too, on her part, this leaning towards Mr. 
- Coleson had not escaped that very interested individual, 
and had it not been for one thing, he would have told 
the story of his pains, secured the fair damsel’s consent 
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to an alleviation thereof, and boldly demanded of the 
honourable lady, her mother, the hand of the handsome 
Maud. That ‘one thing” was ; but so important 
a matter cannot be discovered at the tail end of a 
chapter. 


GEORGE LAMBERT. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Jean ZFngelow. 


Own July 20th, 1897, in her home at Kensington, where 
she had lived for many years, Jean Ingelow passed to 
her rest. 

She had attained a ripe old age, was much honoured 
and beloved, and we can ill spare her from our midst, 
although she had written little of late. 

Death has been very busy just lately with our literary 
workers. Sir John Skelton (“Shirley”), who was an 
intimate friend of Mrs. Oliphant, will be missed as a 
valuable contributor to Blackwood and other magazines. 

And Mrs. Oliphant herself will leave a blank in the 
world of letters. She was a very voluminous writer, and 
had a wonderful talent for dissecting the human mind, 
and with an unsparing hand showing up all its sins and 
weaknesses and sillinesses, and this, too, with an amount 
of gentle sarcasm on her own part which leaves one in 
doubt sometimes as to her real opinions. 

The wonder about Mrs. Oliphant is, how she could 
ever have produced so many books—to say nothing 
about her magazine articles—and each work is clever and 
thoughtful, some to a very high degree. 

This prolific writing instinctively brings to one’s mind 
Mrs. Trollope, who wrote numberless books, and all after 
she had attained fifty years of age. 

In all the range of English literature, there are few 
things more pathetic than the picture of Mrs. Trollope 
sitting up, night after night, by the bedside of her dying 
son Henry, with writing materials at hand, so that when 
he sank into a troubled sleep, she might write for the 
Press, for in this way only could she surround him with 
needful comforts. 
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Alas! poor mother, with a frame weakened by long 
watching and intolerable anguish in her heart, she had to 
nerve herself to try to please and amuse the exacting 
public ; and so she ministered to her dying son and wrote 
a book at the same time. Heroism indeed! Nearly 
matched, however, by Mrs. Linnzeus Banks, who made 
a practice of writing in the small hours of the morning, 
when alone she could get quiet and peace. 

She, poor woman, had a tribe of children to work for, 
and a worthless husband, and the weary grind only ceased 
with her life. 

However, I am digressing; it is of Jean Ingelow I 
would write. 

She was born at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1820. 
Her father was a banker, and her mother of Scotch 
descent. Not very much is known of her early days, 
and she was thirty-three before her first work was 
published. That was a volume of poems, and it was 
exceedingly well received. Several leading papers and 
magazines pronounced on the tender beauty of the verses. 
Thus she quickly made herself a name. 

I doubt in the present day if she would so speedily 
have succeeded and gained the public ear. Good writing 
—to say nothing of genius—is bound to succeed in the 
long run; but then everybody knows what a very long 
run it is to many a poor waiting soul in these days. 
Such a flood of writing is now poured into the literary 
market—good, bad, and indifferent—that the chance of 
succeeding quickly is much lessened. 

Then, too, it must not be overlooked—setting aside 
her wonderful talents—that Jean Ingelow had ease, 
leisure, and throughout the whole of her long life, had 
never once known the want of money. She felt she had 
a message to deliver to the world, by which that world 
has certainly been enriched; and she delivered her 
message, tenderly and beautifully, but also very much at 
her ease. 

Whereas, think of the weary, patient—sometimes well 
nigh despairing—eyes that watch the daily posts in 
sickening suspense with regard to their MSS., almost 
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maddened by the thought of the dear ones depending on 
their toil. 

The standard of the public taste is much lower, too, 
than in years gone by. The cry is now for something 
fresh, exciting, sensational; or else they ask for morbid 
questionings and wild tales about a future life, demanding 
to know the deepest mysteries, which will never, never 
be explained on this side the grave. 

Well, Miss Ingelow has been perfectly free from any 
pandering toa vitiated taste. She sent forth her beautiful 
poetry into the world,and told her delightful stories in sweet 
pure English, and always with a good aim and purpose. 

No doubt her verses rank before her prose writings. 
For instance, ‘‘ High tide on the coast of Lincolnshire” — 
which everybody knows and all seem to appreciate— 
bears the mark of genius. Do we not feel the very 
atmosphere of the sea surrounding us as we read? We 
can smell the briny ocean, we are on the great wide 
lonely shore, we see the waves come rolling in over 
the wide reach ofsand. Then the poem called ‘“ Divided” 
is full of subtle thought and knowledge of the human 
heart ; and the poem, “ Songs of Seven” is full of tender 
wisdom and of the experience of life. But, turning from 
her poetry—about the beauty of which I suppose all are 
agreed-—we will consider for a moment her stories. 
What can be more charming than “ Off the Skelligs?” 
and ‘‘ Mopsa,” deserves to be widely known. 

There is one of her tales named “ Fated to be Free,” 
which came out first in Good Words, and is especially 
beautiful. It is true there are no sanguinary scenes or 
demoniacal revenges, nor running off with other men’s 
wives ; but it is a sweet English story, true and pure, 
with a little touch of mystery in it, and perhaps it is a 
little obscure here and there, but on the whole 
charming. One wonders in reading it how an un- 
married woman could have written such a story. All 
the young Mortimers are deliciously described—their 
passionate love for the father, their quaint, funny ways 
and doings; while the old Scotch aunt and the old 
gardener deserve indeed to be remembered. 
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In truth, there is a subtle charm about this family life 
which must be read to be fully understood. One child’s 
recovery from illness, followed by the death of another, 
reads like some sweet poem, and makes the heart thrill 
with sympathy. 

This motherly touch in Jean Ingelow’s writing is 
something marvellous. There are some women 
‘mothers born,” who never having had a child of their 
own, yet understand children by instinct, who never 
having had the supreme joy of a little helpless creature 
clinging to their breast, yet in a wide sense understand 
it all. 

Not only was the whole world of poetry opened to 
Jean Ingelow’s gaze—not only did she know the 
language of tree and flower and sunshine, the rushing of 
wind through the creaking branches, the wild sweep of 
the storm, and the solemn incoming of the tide on a 
desolate shore, but she understood men and women, and 
the hearts of little children, and could well interpret 
their feelings and their needs. 

But she is gone, has passed to her honoured rest, and 
has left a track of shining light behind her, an example 
for us to follow. 

Miss Ingelow was buried in the family grave at West 
Brompton, on Saturday, July 24th, 1897, and numbers 
of people—notably Americans—followed her to her 
grave. 

Conspicuous amongst the beautiful wreaths which 
were sent, was a lovely cross of roses, with a memorial 
card attached bearing these words: ‘‘Mr. Ruskin: In 
sorrow and affectionate memory.” 

There was a bouquet inscribed, ‘‘ Antoinette Sterling : 
With dear love ; ‘ There is no death.’ ” 

‘‘Maxwell Gray” sent a wreath of laurel leaves, and the 
Bishop of Wakefield (since gone to his rest also) feelingly 
read the touching words of the burial service, and after 
he had pronounced the benediction, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling sang by the open grave— 

“The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
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As her thrilling voice floated through the soft summer 
air, bearing its sweet message of comfort to sorrowing 
hearts, no one heard these sweet sounds unmoved ; and as 
the mourners left all that was mortal of Jean Ingelow 
to the silence of the grave, they knew that the good 
Shepherd had taken one more soul to be happy with 
Him for ever. 


SARAH CATHERINE Bupp. 





AH Dunch for the General. 


(WitH THE PART WHICH PRIVATE REILLY TOOK IN IT.) 


Tue Royal Rutlandshire Rangers was a very smart regi- 
ment—an exceptionally smart regiment. I don’t say this 
because I was their Adjutant. I am not egotistical. I am 
simply stating a fact.. The regiment was very smart— 
well dressed, well drilled, and, taking our exceptional 
standing in the Army into consideration, on the whole 
well conducted. 

The authorities have usually, I must say, shown a 
proper appreciation of what is due to us in regard to the 
stations in which they have called upon us to serve. 
Brighton, now, is not bad, and Dublin it is possible to 
bear with. On the whole I don’t grumble—that is to 
say, I didn’t grumble until someone, no doubt jealous of 
our high reputation, sent us to Pantellaria. Really it was 
too bad. Quite a number of the fellows had serious 
thoughts of sending in their papers, and were only 
restrained by the thought that their resignations mzght 
be accepted and their places filled by outsiders—which 
would be a very dreadful thing when one comes to think 
of it. 

The worst of Pantellaria is that you have got to soldier 
there. It is one of those beastly fortress places, too, that 
when you are in you can’t get out, and when you are 
out you can’t get in. Now, in Brighton one could always 
leave the afternoon drill to the Sergeant-major and run up 
to town, and even in Aldershot you could get away for 
an evening at the theatre, and come down by the “dead 
meat train.” But at Pantellaria there is nothing of that. 
I have tried to reckon where the nearest theatre is. My 
last calculation made it Malaga—too far off to reach it 
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comfortably between afternoon parade and first evening 
gun-fire. And the men don’t like the place. They can’t 
take two steps in any direction without passing a guard- 
room or an Adjutant-general’s office—very good and 
useful places in their way, but of course one knows that 
there are times when the men would rather not have to 
pass them. 

Now, I venture to say that a regiment with such a 
reputation as the Royal Rutlands should not have been 
sent to such a place. I felt certain that something 
would happen to cause unpleasantness; and _ surely 
enough something did. It arose out of the General's 
inspection. It is one of the rules of the service that, on 
arrival in a fresh garrison, a regiment shall have a 
thorough overhauling at the hands of the General com- 
manding. I am not taking exception to the process, 
which is probably prompted “by the best possible inten- 
tions, but it is sometimes inconvenient. Some Generals 
will not take that into consideration, however: the 
General commanding at Pantellaria was one of them. In 
a peremptory manner he communicated his design of 
inspecting us in two days from the date of the notice. 
As soon as the Colonel received the intimation he sent 
for me. 

‘Look here, De Montesque,” he said anxiously, “the 
General is going to inspect us on Thursday. How are 
the men? Getting settled down, eh?” 

The Colonel does not always display that sang frocd 
which should characterise the chief of the Rutland 
Rangers. It is distressing. 

‘““Ye—es, pretty well, sir,” I replied tentatively ; for 
having noticed a few black eyes here and there about 
the barracks, as well as a general tendency to keep in 
the shadow of the buildings when an officer was passing, 
I had some few doubts. 

“Um! ah! Then perhaps we had better have a 
parade to-morrow—a preliminary canter, as it were— 
just to make certain, you know—just to make certain.” 

“Very well, sir,” I acquiesced. ‘I will issue the 
orders.” 
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It was no end of a nuisance, though, for I had 
arranged to ride with that Smythe-Jones girl on that 
forenoon. Cash, too; and I’m certain I had made a dis- 
tinct impression. 

« And, ah! look here, De Montesque, we must arrange 
about a lunch for the General.” 

““ Ve—es, sir; but isn’t that y 

“Er, yes; of course Smithson ought to see about it ; 
but he is a good fellow; he won’t mind you doing it for 
once. 

I didn’t suppose for a moment he. would. Smithson 
was a chap like that ; he really had no objection to other 
people doing his work for him. 

‘| suppose you don’t know anything the General is 
particularly fond of, eh?” the Colonel continued inter- 
rogatively. 

‘No, sir, 1 am sorry to say that I don't,” I replied, 
hope springing in my breast. 

‘“T should like the General to have a good lunch—a 
particularly good lunch,” he said wistfully. 

I thought I knew why. I made no reply; none 
seemed to be demanded, The Colonel looked at me 
musingly. 

“You couldn’t find out his favourite dish, De Mont- 
esque?” 

“Well, really, sir, I—I don’t know. Of course—er— 
perhaps if—I mean to say ‘ 

‘‘ Do, like a good chap,” the Colonel said eagerly. ‘It 
is awfully kind of you to take it on your shoulders.” 
(Seems to me it is being jolly well pushed on.) ‘‘ We must 
make a good impression. Find out if you can, too, what 
he is partial to in the way of liquor. Really, it is quite 
impossible to say what curious tastes people acquire in 
a place like this.” : 

I saluted the chief and left, my mind fully occupied 
with the duties which had been so unceremoniously thrust 
on my shoulders. Now that I came to think the matter 
over calmly, I had certainly been foolish to undertake 
what in no wise concerned me. ‘If you had the com- 
mon intelligence of a commissariat mule,” I said to 

i 
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myself, “* you would have stuck to your own work, and 
let other people stick to theirs. How on earth are you 
going to find out what the General is fond of in the way 
of food or drink? You can’t ask him? If you ask any. 
one else, they are pretty sure to tell you wrong, and then 
you will be blamed for it. You @ve a double-barrelled 
idiot, and no mistake.” 

Cogitating thusly, my steps unconsciously led me to 
the mess. The weather was warm, and, finding myself 
in the ante-room, | instinctively rather than through any 
effort of will called for a whisky-and-soda. I was just 
removing the glass from my lips after a_ refreshing 
draught, when, chancing to glance out of the window, | 
observed a figure coming from the direction of the mess 
kitchen. From-the manner in which it slunk furtively 
away, coupled with the fact that the cuff of the jacket 
was hurriedly rubbed once or twice over the mouth, | 
arrived at the conclusion that the person, whoever it 
was, had been having a little surreptitious refreshment. 
This was highly irregular, so early in the day too. “I 
wonder who it is?” I wasn’t long left in doubt, for just 
at the moment the figure tripped over a stone, and, land- 
ing all his length on the gravel of the parade-ground, 
gave vent to such a concatenation of unclean expletives 
as could only come in such force and purity from one 
throat in the battalion, and that the cesophageal passage 
of my alleged servant—Pat Reilly. 

‘By Jove! I have it!” I ejaculated to myself triumph- 
antly, and finishing my refresher, I hurried out of the 
room. Pat had lifted himself up, and was delicately 
picking the sharpest bits of gravel from where they had 
embedded themselves in his already sufficiently corru- 
gated countenance, and muttering to himself in the 
peculiar dialectics in which his soul delighted. I gave 
him a minute or two to recover himself, and then called 
him. 

He pulled his face into an expression of the most 
grossly injured innocence, and ruefully picking up his 
cap from the ground, he dusted it with his hand, 
placed it carefully on his head, brought his heels together 
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with a click, and saluted. The salute was phenomenally 
smart—evgo, Reilly had taken the edge from his thirst. 

“What were you doing at the mess kitchen?” I 
demanded sternly. 

‘Is id the kitchen yer honour manes?” he said exas- 
peratingly, his face as vacuous as a Chinaman’s. 

‘You understand perfectly well what I mean, Reilly. 
What were you doing there ?” 

For some time past a considerable number of men had 
been confined for drunkenness quite early in the day, 
and 1 had been puzzled to understand where they 
managed to obtain the drink. The commanding officer 
had on more than one occasion hinted pretty broadly 
that such a state of things could not exist if I exercised 
sufficient supervision, which every unprejudiced person 
will at once admit was unreasonable on his part. I had 
spoken plainly to the Sergeant-major, for of course he 
ought to see to these things, but I must say he took my 
remarks in a most improper spirit—in fact, went so far as 
to say that he had no control over the officers’ mess. 
Really, now I come to think of it, his remarks were 
distinctly disrespectful. 1 must speak to him about it. 
Still I should like to know what Reilly was doing there. 
I repeated my question. 

Reilly looked first to the right and then to the left. 

‘Well, ye see, sor, id was this-a-way. Me own 
brother, Mick, of the Artillery, is afther bein’ guroom to 
the Gin’ral, sor, an’ he was sint wid a message to his 
honour the Colonel, an’ be the same token he was moin- 
derin’ about the barricks luckin’ for his honour an’ nivir 
foindin’ im, whin the howly saints put it in my moind to 
cross the square to the ord’ly room for yer honour's 
soord, and there Oi see Mick clane diminted, by raison, 
av not bein’ able to giv’ the Gin’ral’s message———”” 

‘Wait a minute,” I said. ‘‘Did you say your brother 
was groom to the General ?” 

“Sure, he is that same, yer honor, an’ a foiner hand 
wid a horse there isn’t 4 

“Yes, yes,” I interrupted, for Reilly is one of those 
who, when once started, would never think of stopping of 
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their own accord. ‘‘ Er—er—do you think—er—Reilly, 
your brother could come and see me this evening? Just 
a little before mess-time, perhaps, eh? Do you think 
you could manage it for me, Reilly ?” 

A sudden thought had struck me. The question of 
getting liquor from the mess kitchen could wait. Besides, 
after all, it is a good thing in the service to know when 
to shut your eyes. 

‘Is id manage it, yer honor? Sure id’s nothin’ there 
is aisier,” replied Reilly, very eagerly, I thought. “ Ye'll 
be wantin’ me to go an’ see him this afternoon, sir?” he 
continued meaningly. 

“Yes, certainly you had better go this afternoon. [| 
want to see him this evening if possible.” 

Reilly scratched his head thoughtfully. 

‘““Td’s afeard Oi am that Oi won’t be able to go, sor.” 

‘Won't be able to go!” I said testily. ‘‘ Why not?” 

‘‘Becase ye know, yer honor, id’s a defaulter Oi am.” 

It was quite true, | now remembered; he was a 
defaulter. Indeed that was his normal condition, but 
being a fairly good servant when sober, | kept him on. 
Besides, he understood my wants, and you can put up 
with a good deal in a servant who understands your 
wants, don’t you know. There was the Colonel’s man, 
for instance—but that’s another story. 

“|'ll give orders to have you passed out,” I said at 
last; ‘‘ but remember to be in in time to dress me for 
mess.” 

‘Sure yer honor wouldn't be afther thinkin’ Oi'd 
neglect my jooty in that way, and not come in, whin Oi 
knowed yer honor ’ud be waitin’ for me in dishpair,” he 
murmured reproachfully. 

Now I come to think of it, it was by no means either 
the first or second time he had left me in the lurch; but 
I forgot that for the moment, and his reproachful tone 
touched me a little, but my mind being preoccupied, it 
had less effect on me than it otherwise might have 
had. I took no notice, and was turning away when 
Reilly coughed meaningly. I looked back. 

“Ts it this afternoon yer honor wants me to go?” 
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“This afternoon! Yes, you fool; I’ve told you several 
times already.” ; 

He zs trying. 

“Yes, Oi thought ye were afther manin’ this after- 
noon,” he said imperturbably. 

‘‘Come now, no nonsense. What is it?” 

“Sure id isn't for meself, sor, Oi'd be afther axin’ id. 
But, ye see, me brother Mick, sor, wud be thinkin’ it 
moighty mane av me iv Oi wint to say him widout the 
price av a pot.” 

I might have guessed that. 

‘ Here’s half-a-crown for you,” I said, spinning the coin 
to him; ‘and mind what I told you.” 

Reilly caught the half-crown dexterously, his eyes 
brightened, and with a most regimental salute he disap- 
peared. 

About six that evening I was sitting in my quarters, 
smoking and chatting with my chum Charleton, when a 
knock came to the door. 

“Come in!” I shouted, without looking up, and in 
response to my invitation the door was slowly pushed 
open sufficiently to admit of the entrance of a bullet 
head, so closely cropped as to suggest the scissors of the 
provost-sergeant rather than those of the tonsorial artist 
of the company. The right eye kept winking rapidly. 

My chum dropped his pipe in astonishment. 

“Wh—what is the dooced thing?” he murmured 
below his breath. 

I had been telling Charleton a really good story, and 
was naturally annoyed at being interrupted in the middle 
of it. 

‘Well, what the devil do you want?” I called out 
impatiently. 

“Whisht. Id’s afther telling yez Oi am,” the head 
said in a mysterious whisper, putting one dirty finger 
against the apology for a nose. 

The voice had the peculiar huskiness associated with 
ancient boatswain’s mates and elderly ladies of the washer- 
woman persuasion. A curious, penetrating odour per- 
vaded the room. 
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“Come, get out of this, my man, or you will find 
yourself somewhere else,” said Charleton sternly. 

“Whisht! Yer honor sint—the Gin’ral—Paddy 
Reilly,” the head said rapidly, winking in time to the 
words. 

A light dawned on me. This image must be the 
brother of my treasure among soldier-servants, the 
General’s groom himself. Now I look at him again, the 
resemblance is striking. 

‘Why don’t you come in, you fool, instead of standing 
nodding there like a Chinese image?” 

The head was withdrawn for a moment, then the door 
was opened wider, and the owner of the head stepped 
cautiously into the room with the tread of a transpontine 
conspirator, and ostentatiously closed the door. He was 
neither decidedly smart nor decidedly clean, now one 
could see the whole of him ; in fact, if truth must be told, 
he was the very reverse of both. Hardly what one 
would expect from the General’s groom, | thought to 
myself; but then, no doubt, he has left his work in a 
hurry to come to me, 

Charleton picked up his pipe and silently lit it. I must 
say that Charleton has some good points. One is his 
thorough confidence that whatever I do is done with 
some well-defined object. Therefore, when I told the 
man to come in, he knew there was something on the 
tapis, and he accordingly waited for developments, 
instead of plying me with questions, as so many fellows 
would. 

‘“Now, my man,” I said to our visitor in a nonchalant 
way, for of course I didn’t wish him to think the matter 
was one of importance, “you are groom to the General ?” 

“Feth, Oi am, sor,” he replied, with a self-satisfied 
grin. 

‘Do you live in the house?” 

‘“ Sure Oi do, sor, barrin’ that id’s in a bit av a room 
over the sthable I do be slapin’ in.” 

“Yes, yes, of course; but you have your food in the 
house ?” 


“Oh! Oi do, sor, yerhonor. Yis, Oido be havin’ me 
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bit av food in the house, sor. In the kitchen, ye moind, 
yer honor—not anywheres else barrin’ the kitchen,” he 
rejoined anxiously. 

‘Of course, of course, my man. I never for a moment 
supposed that you would have it in the dining-room.” 

My sarcasm was lost on him. 

‘No, yer honor, only in the kitchen,” he continued 
assuringly, as if he thought I still doubted. 

‘Well, but I suppose you would rather have your food 
there than anywhere else,” I said with a smile. ‘The 
cook is rather a pretty girl, isn’t she?” 

I hardly knew how I was going to get out of the man 
what I wanted to know, but thought the best plan was to 
lead up to it gradually, and learn what I wanted without 
him perceiving my object. An officer, to be a smart 
adjutant, must use his faculties to the fullest degree, I can 
assure you, especially in a regiment with a prestige to 
maintain, like the Rutlands. He grinned generously, his 
mouth expanding to the fullest extent. 

“Oh, sure! id’s loikin’ the kitchen Oi am.” 


‘And I suppose, now, there is plenty of food, eh?” I 
said smilingly in return to encourage him. 

“Is id plinty? Sure id’s lashins an’ lavins there is 
iviry blissid day.” 

“Ah! Er—plenty of roast beef and—er—fowl——’ 

‘“Plinty, yer honor, plinty av all av thim, an’ bacon 
there is an’ praties galore, an-—an’ ducks an’ geese in 


’ 


” 


dozens, an’ 

‘Really! You seem to live well,” I said, with appa- 
rent carelessness, but carefully noting everything. The 
General is fond of goose, then, I suppose, since you get 
so—— 

‘Is it fond av the craters? Sure id’s mad for them he 
is, and Judy Macdermott—she’s the cook, yer honor— 
is cookin’ thim for breakfast an’ for tay———” 

‘Look here, my man, that’s rot, you know,” Charleton 
here remarked, quite uncalled for, as 1 thought. He 
hadn’t the responsibilities on his shoulders that I had. 

‘Really, Charleton, I don’t think I should make such 
a sweeping assertion,” I said in a dignified way. ‘ You 
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must remember we haven’t learned the manners and 
customs of the place yet.” 

Charleton had the good sense to see that he had made 
a foolish observation, and lighting his pipe, puffed quietly 
without answering me. 

‘“We will certainly have to get a goose,” I murmured 
meditatively. I thought I noticed a peculiar convulsive 
movement of Charleton’s shoulders, but I might have 
been mistaken. 

‘“Er—now I suppose, Reilly, you—er—in short, you 
are not an abstainer, I suppose ?” 

My visitor looked at me in some alarm, and made no 
reply. 

“Do you drink?” said Charleton, with unnecessary 
roughness. 

The man’s mouth expanded into a wide smile. 

‘Of course he does,” said Charleton coolly. 

“Um—er—I suppose you get something at the 
General’s, then ?” | hazarded tentatively. 

“Oh, yis, yer honor, yis,” said Reilly, smacking his 
lips and looking round expectantly. ‘‘ Oi do be havin’ a 
dhrap av whiskey av an evenin’.” 

‘‘Ah! the General drinks whiskey, then, among other 
things,” I said, with a laugh. 

‘Sure he does, yer honor, he does. The Gin’ral’s 
moighty fond av a dhrap av whiskey.” 

“Very well, Reilly. Here’s half-a-crown for you. 
That will do, my man——that will do.” 

‘But yer honor was afther axin’ somethin’ at me,” he 
said, with some astonishment. 

“Oh! ah! yes. Never mind, my man; I’ve forgotten 
what it was,” I replied, laughing to think how cleverly I 
had pumped him without his knowing it. 

Next day we had the rehearsal parade. On the whole 
it went off very well, I thought, although the Colonel 
seemed out of temper. Of course, the men might have 
been a little steadier, but, after all, it might have been 
worse, and no doubt a lunch after his own heart would 
smooth the General over. 

I told the Colonel that I had been fortunate enough 
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to find out the General’s predilections. He seemed to 
have forgotten that he had ‘almost implored me to do it, 
for instead of giving me the credit which was certainly 
due to me, he turned on his heel. I thought I heard 
him mutter something which seemed a reflection on the 
driil and discipline of the battalion ; but I may have been 
wrong. However, I had put my shoulder to the wheel, 
and I was determined to thoroughly carry out what I was 
firmly convinced would save our reputation in the event 
of the parade movements not being quite up to the 
mark. 

Early next morning I sent for my servant, and gave 
him implicit instructions to go to the market and select 
two of the finest geese procurable, and hand them over 
to the mess sergeant. I might have left the purchase of 
them to that non-commissioned officer, it is true, but I 
was determined to be on the safe side. 

The parade was at ten o'clock in the morning. Hav- 
ing seen the regimental books laid out in the orderly- 
room, I mounted my horse, full of confidence in the result 
of the inspection. Reilly had not returned from the 
market, so that I had to dress without his assistance. 
He should have been on parade, but I did not trouble 
about his absence, as | attributed it to his anxiety to 
secure really good geese. He is a wonderful fellow at a 
bargain, is Reilly. 

Punctually at a quarter-past ten the General rode 
through the barrack gate, attended by his staff, a 
smart-looking manservant bringing up the rear. I had 
just time to notice that it was certainly not my visitor of 
a couple of nights before, when my duties on the parade 
took up all my attention, and [| thought no more 
about it. 

The General must certainly have got out of bed the 
wrong foot first. He was most disagreeable in his 
remarks. 

“Your men are badly sized, Colonel,” he said, “and 
their dressing would disgrace a regiment of Spaniards, 
sir. 

This was only the beginning. He found fault with 
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everything. The men were badly set up, their boots 
were not in good repair, their arms were not clean. 

I didn’t trouble much, however. Generals always do 
find fault when regiments first join their command, and 
then take credit for licking them into shape. Besides, | 
thought to myself, the lunch will go a long way towards 
squaring things, and certainly no mess in the garrison 
keeps better whiskey. 

I must say the Colonel did certainly not improve 
matters. Even if he didn’t know his drill, he might have 
got the words of command off correctly. Really, I can’t 
blame the men that, after being used to my sharp, com- 
manding tones, the slow, hesitating utterances of the 
chief should not have elicited the alert quickness of 
motion for which the regiment is justly famed when / 
have them in hand. Even Charleton would have been 
better. 

As the morning wore on | got a trifle anxious, for the 
General’s brow seemed to darken more and more. The 
chief staff officer looked very grave, and I could observe 
a smile on the vacuous face of the A.D.C. 

At last the parade was dismissed, and we proceeded to 
the orderly-room for inspection of books. I hoped sin- 
cerely that the General would ask no questions, for I was 
afraid that there might be one or two things that I wasn’t 
quite posted in. It is so difficult to remember every- 
thing, 

The General glanced over the defaulter books, then 
turned to me. He has a very penetrating eye—one of 
those eyes that seem to go right through one. It has 
often been observed that my eyes are of that description. 

“ How many men were fined for drunkenness during 
the past year?” 

I hastily put my hand to the pocket of my tunic, where 
I expected to find the card the orderly-room sergeant 
had given me with all the information I was likely to be 
asked for written on it. This is a most excellent precau- 
tion, which I strongly recommend to the consideration of 
all adjutants as a means of parrying inconvenient 
questions. 
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Horrors! I had put it in the pocket of my patrol 
jacket, and had forgotten to change it! 

“ Er—really—I’m afraid, sir—I—er———” I tried to 
explain. 

“You mean’ you don’t know, sir! ’ 

I am afraid I blushed. I am not used to be spoken 
to in that way. I could see the A.D.C. snigger. Of 
course, one doesn’t expect to find sense in an A.D.C. 

‘‘ How many men have you under a year’s service ?” 

I hadn’t the most remote idea, but I made a shot at it. 

‘“ Fifty, sir,” I replied, with the utmost coolness. 

It is always well to give an answer, if possible. That 
idiotic A.D.C. giggled, but I darted a look at him which 
effectually checked his risible proclivities for that morn- 
ing. The General did not seem quite satisfied with that 
answer. 

“ Fifty, sir? Why, you had a hundred recruits from 
the depot just before you sailed.” 

“Ah! yes. I beg your pardon, sir. I mean a hundred 
and fifty,” I replied hastily. An unfortunate slip of mine 
that. 

“And have they all been through a _ musketry 
course ?” 

Good gracious! This is awful! Where is it going to 
end? I was perspiring freely. 

I really do think that general officers should not permit 
their tempers to get the better of them. To think that 
an elderly gentleman should so far forget himself as to 
swear is very bad. And Iam by no means sure that his 
bad language was not addressed to me. And then to 
think the Colonel should speak in the way he did! 

We were leaving the orderly-room when one of the 
mess waiters came up to me and saluted. “Ah!” I 
thought to myself, “he has come to say that lunch is 
ready. Upon my word, the old brute does not deserve 
to have had such trouble taken for him.” 

‘If you please, sir, the mess sergeant sent me to say 
that the geese haven't been sent.” 

“What!” I ejaculated. ‘Not been sent? Where is 
Private Reilly ?” 
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The Sergeant-major was standing beside me, and 
overheard my question. 

‘Your servant is absent, sir,” he said. ‘‘ He hasn’t 
been seen since the morning.” 

‘| wish you would attend to me, Mr. Montesque,” 
said the Colonel irascibly. 

I had not heard him speak. 

* Yes,.air.” 

“You have arranged all right about lunch ?” 

I hesitated. I thought about the absence of the 
indispensable goose. The Colonel looked at me and 
muttered something about a fool. Doubtless he was 
referring to the orderly-room sergeant. He zs rather 
stupid. He turned to the General with one of his most 
ingratiating smiles. 

‘I trust we shall have the honour of your company at 
lunch, sir.” 

My heart rose in my mouth. I felt I must apologise 
for our shortcomings in the goose line. 

‘Tam sorry to say, sir——” I began. 

‘Well, sir, what is it?” said the General curtly. 

“Er—sir, the fact is, knowing your proclivity for 
goose, I—that is to say, we—in short the mess, sir, had 
arranged to have goose for lunch, but—er—I am afraid 
through some mistake—er— ” 

What on earth could be the matter with everybody ? 
The chief staff officer is frowning in a most dreadful 
way, and that beastly A.D.C. is pushing his handkerchief 
into his mouth. The General’s face is very red. Surely 
the old gourmand is not so dreadfully fond of goose as to 
cause all this fuss because it hasn’t been provided? Old 
brute! I wonder why everyone is looking at me so? I 
must put things right. 

“Tam very sorry, sir, about the mistake having 
happened,” I said hurriedly. ‘It was your groon—l 
mean, it was my servant—er ; but if you will kindly look 
over it, sir, | think we can promise you some very excel- 
lent whiskey—quite exceptional whiskey ——” 

‘Colonel, is that gentleman trying to insult me, or is 
it simply that he is a lunatic?” 
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I stared aghast. 

Charleton came close up to me and whispered in my 
ear— 

Of all the egregious fools that ever lived you are the 
worst. Why, the General is so bilious, you ass, that the 
very name of goose is enough to drive him furious. 
And, as if that were not enough, you must go on with 
your asinine drivel about whiskey, when every fool in 
the garrison but you knows he is a rabid teetotaller. 
You Aave put your foot into it properly.” 

Dear me! this is dreadful! Perhaps Charleton is 
joking. He is addicted to that vulgar habit of taking 
rises. 

The Colonel was explaining to the General about some- 
one having been a good deal in the sun lately, when all 
eyes were directed to the barrack gate, where some com- 
motion seemed to be going on. The sun was shining in 
my face, and I could not at first see what it was; but I 
was not left long in doubt, for a noise rose loud above the 
turmoil that sent cold shivers down my back. 

“Ts id put me in the gyard-room yez wud, ye spal- 
peens! an’ me bringin’ the guse for his honor the Gin’ral’s 
own atin’, no less. Be the howly! tek that an’ that. 
Giv id ‘im, Mick, me jewel! Hurroo!” 

Good heavens! It was my servant, Pat Reilly, and 
with him his beastly brother, the soz-dzsant General's 
groom, both in an advanced state of liquor, and each 
with a live goose driven with a string round its leg, as a 
pig is driven to market in Ireland. 

The General looked. at me. His expression was not 
cordial. As he rode out of the barrack gate, followed by 
his staff, that A.D.C.’s face was turned away from me, 
but I have a suspicion that he was laughing at some- 
thing. 

Next day the regiment was ordered extra drill till 
further notice, and I found Charleton installed as Acting- 
Adjutant in my place. 

‘The chief thinks that you had better put in for sick 
leave, old chap,” he explained, “and upon my word, after 
yesterday’s business, I agree with him. The General is 
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furious. He thinks the whole thing was a plant, and he 
spoke pretty strongly about a court-martial and so on; 
but the Colonel managed to talk him over, and if you 
put in for leave on medical certificate it will be granted.” 

I have been wondering whether there is not a little 
jealousy at the bottom of this. I never suspected 
Charleton of anything of the sort, but one never knows. 
At any rate, there seems to be a little animus somewhere, 
for the order for my embarkation concludes with the 
words—“ Lieutenant De Montesque will be accompanied 
by his servant.” 


Lieur. D. DALLAs. 





“The More Gracious Estate.” 


He fell in love with her and married her. Yet he has 
found happiness neither in love nor marriage, but in his 
return to that freedom he valued not. 

This is their story. 

She was not fit to tie his shoestrings. All the same 
she considered herself thrown away upon him. 

It is extraordinary of how high a value worthless 
women sometimes consider themselves. 

He cared for her so much that when he found out how 
deeply she had grown to hate him he let her divorce him 
without more ado. 

He was still so much in love with her that it never 
entered into his head to be amused at her surprise when 
she discovered that it was not so easy a matter as she 
had anticipated. 

But she succeeded, and he was free, 

Mind, he loved her. 

Love dies a natural death easily enough, but it is hard 
to kill. 

She was a cold, calculating woman, devoid of the 
generous impulses that should at least have restrained her 
from obtaining her freedom at the expense of her 
husband. 

She wanted to marry another man, and she did so as 
soon as the decree was made absolute ; and all the world 
said, ‘‘ Poor thing! she deserves happiness at last.” 

She got what she deserved ; but it was not happiness. 

He, her ex-husband, took unto himself a_ little 
shooting-box on a promising moor, with a nice stretch of 
salmon-river at the foot of it, and set himself to work to 
comprehend the consolations of solitude. 

He did not forget her. He thought about her often, 

16 
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chiefly after the good dinner following a hard day 
through the heather or over the rocks; and his pipe 
used to go out, and he omitted to finish the claret. 

By degrees a once-lit pipe required no re-illuming, and 
half a bottle of sound wine did not stand over till the next 
morning. 

But he thought of no other woman, so I suppose he 
must have looked upon her who had been his wife as the 
sex in general, not as a solitary member of it. 

Two years went by, and he ran up to town again for 
the first time. 

You can put in very good work most of the year 
round on a combined moor and salmon-river, eked out 
with rabbits and suchlike small deer, provided you take 
care to rent a river that fits in with the shooting, and 
own a state of mind that fits in with both. 

He looked up a great many men, who were undis- 
guisedly pleased to see him, and a few women who had 
known how matters had been, and liked him, or who 
had not known how matters had been, but liked him all 
the same. 

With women head rules heart, or heart rules head, 
without half measures, and there are good friends to be 
found of either persuasion. 

He was asked to a party at one of these ladies’ houses, 
and there, by accident or design, he met the woman who 
had once been his wife. 

That is the worst of getting engaged and disengaged 
again, or married and then unmarried. Such an act 
ought to confer invisibility on one or more of the parties, 
but obviously it does not. 

There are some people we can never escape from in 
this world, notably those with whom we _ have had 
affectionate relations. 

Which is, among other things, awkward and a pity. 

Neither was prepared for the meeting, and both gave 
some sign of recognition before they had time to think 
matters out. 

So when she suggested that if he would they should 
go out together for a few minutes’ conversation into the 
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big garden at the back of the house, he, conscious that 
the eye of the world was (or ought to be) upon him, con- 
sented, and followed her into the sweet darkness, inwardly 
marvelling. 

Once married, always married, in a sense. Time and 
decrees made absolute can never convince that one little 
corner of your brain that a woman who has once been 
your wife can ever become a casual acquaintance. 

This is also, among other things, awkward and a pity, 
and men have been known to suffer considerably from it. 

He was astonished to find how little the well-remem- 
bered tones of her voice moved him—how powerless to 
arouse more than his pity were the unmistakable signs 
of misery in her haggard, wearied face. 

Perhaps, if she had looked prettier 

He asked permission to smoke a cigarette, and she 
gave it. 

They walked up and down for about three minutes in 
silence, and then she spoke. 

It was the old story. , 

And she was so miserable that she had not pride 
enough to refrain from telling him that she had made a 
mistake. 

She told him this—told him of the horror of her life 
with the other man—her despair when she discovered 
that she had found, not good, but evil—her unavailing 
= for what she had done and the way she had treated 

im. 

She begged his pardon. 

He was very kind and good to her. He did not let 
her see, even for one instant, that all 4zs suffering was 
avenged. 

He did not even smile, though in that dark garden she 
could never have known. 

He said what he could to comfort her, and I think, 
wretched, humbled, disappointed woman as she was, that 
it helped her a little. 

It was not much that he could say—little that he could 
do; but the right word spoken at the right time carries 
the meaning it is intended to convey. 

16* 
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Then he took her into the house again, fetched her 
cloak, and put her into her carriage. 

He stood watching it down the black street between 
the yellow lights as it drove away. 

He gave himself a little shake, squared his shoulders, 
got his hat and coat, and walked off in the opposite 
direction. 

He paused at the corner of the street to light himself a 
cheroot. 

The burning match fell on the pavement at his feet— 
flickered—and went out before he could set his heel 
on it. 

He turned instinctively towards the North. 

The early dawn was creeping up behind the silhouetted 
houses, the fresh, clean breath of a purer air came down 
to him—an air from an open _heather-clad, heather- 
coloured moor, rising above rocks and golden peat-water 
under a broad, gray, rolling sky. 

Mind, he had loved her. 


Mrs. Evan NEPEAN. 





The fourth Pearl. 
I. 


‘“ MuRDER!” 

A wild, shrill cry rang through the corridors of the 
great hotel, followed by a brief, deep silence, broken in 
turn by the rush and trample of many feet and a Babel 
of interjectory, questioning voices. The tumult con- 
verged towards an apartment on the second floor, whose 
open door and brilliantly-lit interior gave view to the 
swift close of some grim drama. Those who first reached 
the threshold paused aghast with horror, which, with 
the mysterious magnetism of crowds, thrilled through the 
mixed mob thronging the corridor behind them. The 
spectacle which raised this great emotion was all the more 
appalling by its crude representation of the greatest 
incident in the drama of life. Amid the glitter of the 
sumptuous furniture, and flooded with the cold beams of 
the electric light, the body of a man lay huddled limply 
together in a pool of blood. The incident was too 
forcibly and effectively presented to risk failure of effect. 

A doctor hastily pushed his way through the crowd, 
closely followed by a tall, soldierly man, whose look of 
command found him ready passage. The doctor in his 
shirt-sleeves stooped over the ugly heap on the floor, 
while the tall man, whom we may name as Colonel 
Ingerfield, peremptorily cleared the room and closed the 
door upon all save one or two of the hotel officials. The 
doctor’s sentence was immediate and conclusive. 

“Quite dead. Stabbed through the heart.” He threw 
open the man’s clothes, exposing his breast. ‘‘ A savage 
wound.” | 

The Colonel looked as he momentarily exposed the 
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wound by sweeping the blood away with the side of his 
hand. 

‘‘T have seen stabs like that,” he commented; ‘an 
Arab knife.” 

The doctor stared. 

‘I thought so: but what an absurdity in the heart of 
London!” 

A few minutes later the police arrived on the scene, 
and the superintendent began a minute and ponderous 
examination of the body, while his subordinates carefully 
searched every nook and corner of the apartment. The 
room bore no trace of disturbance, but this seemed all 
the more to stimulate the energies of the police. Colonel 
Ingerfield looked on impatiently, till at length his respect 
for the law gave way with the hasty remark— 

‘Why all this nonsense? The assassin came by the 
door and went by the door. The whole thing was done 
in less time than I take to tell it.” 

The superintendent was about to haughtily resent this 
interference when someone who had entered unnoticed 
said, ‘‘ I believe this gentleman is right.” 

Everyone looked up at the intruder—a quiet-looking 
man, but with as firm-set features and penetrating eyes 
as the Colonel himself. The superintendent respectfully 
touched his cap. 

‘“]’m glad you've got this job, Mr. Harkness. It looks 
a tough one,” 

Harkness nodded, glanced round the room, and then 
at the body. 

“Lift it on the couch,” he said, and then proceeded 
with what appeared to be a very cursory examination. 
The body was that of a man in the prime of life, bronzed 
and bearded of face, and clothed in ordinary afternoon 
dress. A light overcoat was thrown across a chair, and 
a hat lay on the floor a few paces off. 

“Well, doctor, what do you say ?” asked the detective. 

‘Killed at one blow by a clean stroke of some sharp, 
heavy weapon ;_ the wound is of very elongated lozenge 
shape, and deep. The man must have been struck 
down before suspecting the blow. This gentleman,” he 
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added, turning towards the Colonel, “‘says he has seen 
similar wounds produced by Eastern weapons; but it 
sounds improbable that such should be used by an 
assassin here in the heart of London.” 

Harkness nodded—then addressed the superintendent, 
His statement was short. There had been no robbery ; 
everything of value appeared to be untouched—rings, 
watch, money, and a bulky pocket-book. There was no 
clue. 

The detective then called the hotel manager and the 
hall porter. All the former knew concerning the mur- 
dered man was his name, that he had arrived that after- 
noon, and had casually remarked that it was his first 
visit to England after many years spent abroad. The 
porter had noticed him consulting the playbills previous 
to going out early in the evening, and was positive that 
he had returned not more than five minutes before the 
cry of murder was heard ringing through the building. 
He was equally positive that he was the only guest who 
had come in at that time, that he was unaccompanied, 
and that no one had entered the hotel up to the moment 
he had heard the cry. 

The detective cleared the room, saying to Colonel 
Ingerfield that he would like a few minutes’ conversation 
with him later on. He made a minute and careful 
search, but the only object out of the usual was a large, 
curiously-shaped pearl of extreme beauty and _ lustre, 
which he found lying in a slightly-torn seam of the 
carpet near the door. He left the room, and was pro- 
ceeding in search of Colonel Ingerfield when he trod on 
something hard. He picked it up, and found it to be a 
broken scarf-pin with an empty setting for some gem. 
He returned to the room he had just left, and, placing the 
pearl against the setting, saw that they fitted perfectly. 
The setting was slightly bent, either by his treading upon 
it or by the forcing out of the gem. He next carefully 
examined the scarf of the murdered man, but this was 
so clotted with blood that it was impossible to tell 
whether he had worn a pin or not. However, this was 
easily decided, as the manager, on being called, remem- 
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bered that his unfortunate guest had worn a pearl scarf- 
pin, though he could not identify it with the one found by 
the detective. 

A few minutes later Harkness knocked at the door of 
Colonel Ingerfield’s room. He was courteously wel- 
comed, and, after accepting a cigar, and exchanging a 
few commonplaces about the murder, passed to the object 
of his visit. 

“T overheard your remark that the wound had been 
inflicted by an Arab knife, and I should like to be 
informed more fully as to your reasons for this belief.” 

“Well,” replied the Colonel, ‘‘it seems difficult to say 
exactly what weapon made the wound. It was inflicted 
evidently by a heavy, double-edged blade, which form is 
taken by many native weapons, and till a moment since | 
would have ventured no further; but on thinking over 
the position and direction of the wound I am inclined to 
say that I know not only the blade, but the nationality of 
the man who used it.” 

“That, Colonel, is going somewhat further in my 
business than I should expect from you.” 

“Oh, a soldier may be observant of what affects his 
profession ; and surely a detective of your force should 
know that a mere trifle may be the indication of a good 
deal.” 

‘* Professional jealousy, I fear,” said Harkness, smiling; 
“but I put it aside. May I have an explanation?” 

‘Well, wildly improbable as it sounds, the murder 
was committed bya native of the great wastes lying near 
the ranges of the Kabylia, in North Africa. I know the 
wildness of the statement, but I am thoroughly convinced 
of itstruth. The peculiarity of the wound lies not only 
in its shape, but in its position and in the way in which 
it was inflicted.” 

“ But, Colonel, is it not possible that the murderer may 
have lived long in the country, and there obtained the 
weapon and learnt its use?” 

“Possible, though scarcely probable. A man may 
acquire many things, but a stab by a European is very 
different from the characteristic sweep given to the knife 
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before entering the unfortunate man’s breast. It is a 
most difficult stroke to make against a man on the defen- 
sive, and the more telling that it executes the seemingly 
impossible, overleaping all defence with the litheness and 
swift deadliness of a serpent’s fangs.” 

‘‘T must again make an objection,” said the detective. 
“Tt appeared to me that the man must have been struck 
down unaware.” 

“No,” answered Colonel Ingerfield. “I have seen 
many men meet their end, and there is always a difference 
between the posture of those struck down unsuspecting 
and those who have even the briefest warning—a 
difference in some degree, though it is more easily 
recognised than described. Besides, you forget the cry 
which roused the house.” 

“That may be; but the importance of the fact is of 
little value till we find it piece into and complete other 
information which has yet to be found. The motive of 
the crime is still in darkness, though its discovery also 
may be of the least consequence in tracing the murderer.” 

“If I] have guessed right as to the nationality of the 
murderer,” said the Colonel, “‘ revenge is all the motive 
you need ask. To wipe out an insult, avenge a wrong, 
punish contempt of religion or ceremonial, some trifling 
breach of etiquette even, is enough with those people to 
awake an unresting, unrelenting hate, which will hound 
its victims from the walls of heaven to the gates of hell.” 

“You seem versed in the character of the people, 
Colonel,” said Harkness drily, being inwardly somewhat 
sceptical of his companion’s vehement assertions. 

“| have spent all my life in the East,” said the Colonel 
in reply, “and many things matter of common experience 
to me would sound the wildest of fairy tales in your ears. 
I have bought my experience dear in many ways.” 

The two men smoked silently a while. Harkness, a 
little shaken in his self-confidence, turned over and over 
the few meagre facts he knew. He was the first to break 
the silence, speaking half to himself— 

“It isno easy case. The murderer was on the watch, 
was tall, and I would say lean and active, rapid in his 
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movements, and possessed of devilish cunning. There 
is not the faintest material clue, unless this be one ”—and 
he laid the pearl in its broken setting before the soldier. 

At sight of it Colonel Ingerfield started from his chair 
with an exclamation. 

‘You need seek no further for the motive. If that 
pin was worn by the murdered man within sight of any 
member of a certain tribe of the Kabylia, his life was the 
life of a fettered bird. He might feel himself free, but, 
sooner rather than late, the bond would tighten and the 
end come.” 

The detective listened curiously. 

“Look,” continued the Colonel; and pulling out his 
pocket-book, he took from it another pearl identical 
in shape with the one lying in his hand, long, narrow, 
and slightly bent at one end. Placing it against the 
setting, it fitted perfectly. 

The detective looked intense with some suspicion, 
which, however, seemed to be dispelled as he watched 
the soldierly, proud face, and his brow cleared as he 
said— 

‘This is an extraordinary development. What is the 
explanation of it?” 

‘It is a long story, and doubtless you have other more 
immediate work on hand.” 

‘No; unfortunately what I can do must be deferred 
till to-morrow.” 

“Well, if that isso, I shall be only too glad to tell you 
the story of this glittering toy.” 

As he spoke his glance fell on the two pearls lying 
side by side on the table, and he again started violently. 
The look of intense scrutiny came back for a moment 
to Harkness’ eyes. 

“The story must be true!” exclaimed the Colonel. 
“See the perfect lustre of both pearls ”—and he held 
them so that they might catch the light, and he could see 
them gleaming with all the wonder of their soft, deep 
purity. ‘“ They were so when I first saw them; but the 
one in my possession soon lost its brilliancy, and has 
remained dull and dead to the present moment.” 
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“The preliminaries are making me curious,” said 
Harkness; ‘“‘and I confess I am, in spite of all my 
training, eager to hear your story.” 

“Well, if it throws any light on the crime I shall be 
satisfied ; and as you have the time, I may as well give it 
at length.” And Colonel Ingerfield, settling himself back 
in his chair, began :— 

“Tt occurred some fifteen years ago, when I was still 
a comparatively young man, and with a keener taste 
for adventure than I now possess. I had been invalided 
home on account of a wound received in one of our little 
wars, which it is no consequence to mention here. When 
convalescent, I obtained an extension of leave; and 
seized the occasion to accept a long-standing invitation 
from an old friend who had taken service under the 
French colours in Algeria. 

“My friend was stationed with a comparatively large 
garrison, which formed the base for a string of little forts 
among the fastnesses of the Grand Kabylia. Life there 
was bustling with the continual relieving of posts and 
rough and ready snatch hunting parties. The life of a 
frontiersman, knit tighter by the discipline of the soldier 
continually under arms—for though there might be no 
diplomatic there was very actual war—a succession of 
night raids and skirmishes, with an occasional heavy 
punitive expedition. It was in one of those small affairs 
that a beginning was made to my story. I was accom- 
panying a small inspecting force, when we came upon 
the smoking ruins of a large village. The greater 
number of the inhabitants had apparently succeeded in 
making their escape, and the raiding party had made off 
not long before we rode up. The place was quite 
deserted, and we were about to proceed on our way when 
we heard a piercing shriek, which seemed to come from a 
small square building, one of the few stone-built houses 
which had escaped destruction. A halt was cried, andina 
moment half-a-dozen troopers, with my friend and myself 
at their head, were dismounted. The house was surrounded 
by the mounted men, while we on foot entered the court- 
yard. There were two or three entrances to the 
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interior, and our party divided accordingly. Followed 
by a couple of troopers, I entered a doorway from which 
a stair led to the upper portion of the house. The 
screams became more distinct as we ascended, and when 
we had almost reached the top of the stairs we were 
suddenly confronted by three men. They stood a second, 
astounded at sight of us, then turned for flight, but one 
fell with a bullet through his head. The two remaining, 
as if roused by the fall of their fellow, turned against us 
furiously. Almost before we were aware they were on 
us, anda flint-lock pistol snapped in my face. 1 fired my 
revolver point-blank, but it only tore a long gash in the 
fellow’s cheek, and he flung himself at me before I had time 
to give him another. There was no chance to parry the 
long knife in his hand, so instinctively I spread my arms 
and gripped him in an embrace which did him little good, 
and we fell headlong down the stair, with one of the 
troopers under us. We fell soft somehow, and I held on 
like grim death. I had happily so caught him that he 
could not use his knife, and we rolled together about the 
little courtyard unhelped and unheeded ; for, as I after- 
wards learned, the trooper had picked himself up and 
hurried to the assistance of his comrade on the stair. 
The fellow I held was as supple as an eel, and it was 
only after what seemed an eternity that I managed to 
pin him on his back. I loosened my grip to catch his 
arm ; but, quick as I was, he was very near being a little 
quicker. I felt the sharp steel grate against a buckle and 
prick my side. | gave him no more time for experiments, 
but with both hands banged his head against the stones, 
effectually convincing him of the nonsense of his pro- 
cedure. He lay perfectly still, and I rose a good deal 
dazed by the rough and tumble struggle. I had only too 
effectually convinced my man, as | found that I had 
cracked his skull. 

‘While I was looking somewhat dubiously at my 
handiwork, my friend came up with the other men, They 
had found nothing, but the report of several shots told 
them that there was sharp work with us, and they had 
hurried to our aid. They had scarcely reached us when 
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another shot rang out, followed by a fierce yell. There 
was a rush for the stair, and through the smoke we could 
see the place was reeking like a shambles. One of the 
troopers lay dead upon the threshold, and the other leant 
heavily against the wall, a smoking revolver in his hand. 
He was bleeding from several wounds, but there was a 
grim satisfaction on his face as he turned over with his 
foot a mass of brown cloth on the floor, showing it to be the 
body of a negro of extraordinary height and strength. 
He appeared by the ornaments he wore and the splendidly 
mounted weapons in his belt to be of considerable rank, if 
not, indeed, the chief of the marauders. He was not 
dead, though desperately wounded. I was stooping to 
examine his wounds, when a fierce black creature flung 
herself on the man’s body. As I recoiled I saw that it 
was an old negro woman, almost naked, and, like every- 
thing in that butchery, covered with blood. She plucked 
out from among the tangled robes a long, keen sword, 
and grasping it by the blade with many strange gestures 
and prostrations, began a wild chant in some unknown 
tongue. Now turning the hilt towards the man’s body, 
now towards herself, then suddenly, as the chant ceased, 
she dipped it in the blood welling from his wounds, and 
sprang to her full height, a weird figure in ebony, stained 
and splashed with red. She held the sword aloft, and 
we could see something gleaming with a soft glow 
on the hilt. She held it thus a moment, crying in 
a clear, resonant voice in Arabic, ‘The Messenger 
of Allah! The Giver of Peace!’ Then, swiftly 
seizing the hilt, and before we could move to stay her, 
she drove the keen blade into the body of the prostrate 
man. 

‘We had been as if spell-bound by the incantation of 
the black she-devil ; but this broke the spell, and we laid 
hold of her and tore the sword from her hand. She 
fought like a fury, heaping curses upon us in Arabic, and 
some unintelligible negro dialect. She was at last 
securely bound and thrown upon the floor, though still 
struggling and resisting and pouring forth anathemas 
without cease. I had secured the sword, and I left the 
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room with it in my hand, she seemed to direct her atten- 
tions more particularly against me. 

‘“] went down the stairway a little sick after the rapid 
scenes I had come through, and stood in the courtyard 
with my friend, all the while the shrill curses of the 
beldame raining down from the latticed window above 
us. We examined the sword curiously. The blade was 
perfectly straight, and of unusual length, of the most 
exquisite temper and finish; but it was the hilt which 
chiefly drew our attention. It was made of some hard 
black metal with delicate arabesques traced over it in 
gold, and on one side it bore two superb pearls deeply 
inset, and which had been in some unknown way worked 
or moulded to form almost perfect representations of the 
second and fourth Arabic letters forming the word Allah, 
thus q J. The first and third letters were represented 
only by empty hollows, which it was evident had also 
been settings for other gems, pearls in all probability, 
and the vowel marks were damascened in gold. We 
could not enough admire and wonder at the beauty of the 
pearls, and the inexplicable way in which they had been 
contorted. 

“In the meantime some of the men who had been 
sent through the village returned to report. They had 
found the place utterly deserted. There had been no 
pillage, though every house had been roughly yet syste- 
matically ransacked. While we were standing thus, the 
old negress and the body of the chief had been brought 
down to the courtyard. She knelt beside the body, 
pouring forth lamentations and curses, savage in their 
hate, more savage in their grief. A slight movement 
of the man’s body showed that he was not yet dead 
in spite of his many wounds, and on examination it was 
found that the heavy robes swathed about him had 
staunched the blood and turned aside the sword-thrust. 
After his wounds had been hastily bound up and some 
brandy poured down his throat, the fellow began to 
revive, and was soon in possession of all his senses, if 
one could judge from the glare in his eyes as they fell 
on the uniforms about him. This placed us in a dilemma. 
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The man’s condition made it dangerous to move him, 
yet we could not abandon him, as he was evidently the 
leader of the band who had raided the village. A certain 
rough humanity advised us that it would be more 
merciful to finish him on the spot than submit him to 
the agony of a rough journey which could only end by 
a slow death in hospital or a speedy one against the wall 
of the fort. Civilisation, however, and a foreboding of 
awkward questions from superiors, forbade this. <A 
rough litter was quickly improvised and slung between 
two horses, and the man lifted into it. This done, and 
the old negress securely bound on the back of the dead 
trooper’s horse, we resumed our march, and in a few 
hours reached our destination. 

“The incident was told and re-told in all its details 
to the assembled mass, but the combined experience of 
many old campaigners versed in all the wiles and 
stratagems of border fight, could not solve the mystery of 
the raid, till one grizzled old commandant remarked, ‘ | 
think that’s the key,’ pointing to the long keen blade 
which was being passed admiringly from hand to hand. 

“A roar of laughter greeted this. A young officer 
leaped on the table flourishing the sword and babbling 
mock-heroics—‘ The Sword of the Paladins! Is Roland 
come again to seek Durandal ?’ 

“*Laugh away, young man,’ said the old soldier, ‘but _ 
Durandal was a sword of lath to this. Swords among 
these wild races have an existence of their own, They 
are extolled and sung as heroes, and their possessors are 
but the servants of their glory. This blade I am sure is. 
of long fame and name. Look at the hilt and see the 
two pearls partly forming the sacred name of Allah. 
The sword has been stolen or captured, and the raid 
was to recover it—or anything you like, with the sword 
as central figure. See, the second pearl is loose in its. 
setting, and it is plain an attempt has been made to. 
remove it.’ 

‘“* Dupont is an oracle,’ cried the young officer. ‘ Let 
him now expound and make plain the riddle.’ 

‘Thus addressed, the old campaigner smiled and shook 
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his head. ‘You, may find the answer, or, it may be, 
another riddle, if you question the old negress..’ 

‘“An order was given, and in a little while the old hag 
was brought before us, fearless and defiant, but with a 
suspicious glance about her when the commandant held 
out the blade and bade her tell its story. She answered, 

‘What am I that I should tell my lord of mighty deeds? 
Is he not great in battle, and are not his “deeds con- 
tinually in the mouths of the young men?’ Unwilling 
to give any information, neither promises nor threats 
could bribe her, till the commandant told her that the 
man she had wounded was like to die, and that she must 
expect no mercy as his murderess, when a wild exulta- 
tion sprang into her face, and in the fierce rapid tones | 
had heard before, she began a pzean of triumph, and in 
wild metaphors and strange turns from savage delight in 
bloodshed to deep lamentings for the great “and mighty 
dead, she told us the story of the sword. 

“It had been forged of old by djinns and genii, and 
had blazoned on its hilt, in the gleaming pearls, the sacred 
name of Allah. Four were they, dull and tarnished 
while the blade slept in its sheath, but gleaming, glorious 
as the moon at its full, when sated with blood. The 
mercy of God was it called ; for like Allah, it gave peace 
full and swift. It had been handed down from generation 
to generation in the one tribe, the holder of it ever the 
chief, till many years ago it had come to the hands of her 
master. He had one son, to whom was given a foster 
brother. The two boys grew up strong and bold, and 
rivalled each other in all actions that might become the 
children of their tribe. When they came to be young 
men, the chief appointed a time when he should declare 
his son as his successor. Before that day arrived the 
two young men went hunting, but only the foster brother 
returned. The chief's son had been slain by a lion. 
The old man grieved sorely; but he appointed his 
adopted son to be guardian of the sword till such time as 
he should die, and the tribe should elect a successor in 
his place as chief. Years passed, and she came to the 
village in the service of one who had been close to her 
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old master. That day had the supplanter raided the 
village, saying falsely that the sword had been stolen ; 
and when he came to her master’s house she assailed him 
with taunts and insults till he would have killed her, and, 
behold, the sword was in his hand. She and the young 
men who had remained by her fought till we had arrived, 
for because of its dishonour the sword was but as a 
common sword, and they had withstood it in the hand of 
atraitor. Her tale finished, she again burst forth in a 
song of triumph over the fallen ; and as she was removed 
we heard it answered and accompanied by a clamour of 
execration from the mob of black faces and brown 
crowded without the walls to hear that the hated trust- 
betrayer was dead. 

«“ «Were it but true, and I had the sword, I should be 
Napoleon the Great!’ cried the young lieutenant. 

“<Tt is true that if you had it you would be sooner food 
for the jackals than your present chance of a bullet 
entitles you to,’ replied Dupont. ‘I envy no man the 
possession of that bit of steel.’ 

“«Well, I have no fear,’ said I, ‘and I shall keep it as 
a trophy for my walls.’ 

‘After some further discussion the company dispersed, 
some to duty, some to rest. 

“Several weeks passed. Interest in the sword and its 
story was kept alive by the gradual recovery of the negro, 
who made wonderful progress, in spite of the fearful 
wounds he had received. All attempts to elicit informa- 
tion on the subject from him had signally failed. One 
morning we were startled to hear that he had escaped. 
He‘had been considered utterly incapable of flight, and 
in addition there was the rigorous vigilance in which the 
post was held. Notwithstanding, he had completely 
vanished. 

“A few days later I started on my return journey. 
Dupont gave me many warnings as to the danger I ran 
so long as the sword was in my possession ; but I laughed 
them away, and departed after many hearty leave- 
takings. 

‘My return to Algiers was uneventful enough, so far 

17 
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as incident connected with this story is concerned ; and | 
was concluding my leave by a short stay with a friend | 
had accidentally run across. One evening we sat on the 
roof of his house, which was situated on the heights above 
the town, and sipped our coffee, and told yarns of adven- 
ture in many out-of-the-way holes and corners of the 
world. The scene beneath us, with its manifold aspects 
of mingling and conflicting east and west, naturally led 
our conversation to the fascinating mysteries of the East, 
and I told of my strange adventures on the confines of 
the desert. My friend placed full belief in the narrative 
of the old negress, though I still laughed incredulous. 
We descended from the roof, and I brought the sword 
for his inspection. My scepticism was somewhat shaken 
as I noticed the pearls had lost their former beauty, and 
looked dull and ‘sick.’ I began to think that there might 
be some truth in the wonderful history. 

‘“We sat and argued possible explanations of the story 
till late into the night. I left the sword lying on the 
table of my friend’s room before retiring. A short time 
after I was suddenly awakened by the report of firearms, 
followed by a sharp cry and the hurrying rush of naked 
feet. I at once made for my friend’s room, and found 
him, revolver in hand, bending over the prostrate body 
of a native, whom I immediately recognised as my 
personal servant. 

‘To my hurried enquiries the answer was, ‘ Robbery,’ 

and a wave of hand towards the table. The sword was 
gone. 
«<< T'm afraid this poor devil is done for,’ said my friend. 
‘IT was roused by a scuffle, and in the dim light I only 
managed to wing the thief. He flung a stool between 
my feet, and was off before I could recover myself.’ 

‘We found the poor fellow on the floor quite dead, 
with such another wound in his breast as you have seen 
to-night. While assisting to move the body I felt some- 
thing smooth and hard under my bare foot. I stooped 
and lifted it. It is the pearl which you hold in your 
hand. When I wiped off the blood, I was amazed to see 
that it had regained all its former lustrous beauty. 
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‘There is now little to tell. Search and enquiry were 
fruitless, and till the present day I have heard nothing 
of the sword or its thief. The pearl rapidly sickened, 
and till this night never regained its beauty. I fear the 
clue you seek is hidden there, but it will be difficult to 
find. The unfortunate man in room sixty-seven must 
have had some connection with the story, and the mur- 
derer is the possessor of the sword, and the fourth and 
only remaining pearl on its hilt. Find the sword and you 
will find the murderer.” 

The detective had listened attentively to the narrative 
of Colonel Ingerfield, and on its conclusion he remained 
along time in thought. Judging from his first remark 
the result of his cogitation was not very satisfactory, 
“It’s like a Chinese puzzle It is a most extraordinary 
story, Colonel,” he continued ; “but still it may have no 
connection with this affair. It may be a mere coinci- 
dence that your pearl fits this setting.” 

‘“ Not at all,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ You can see that 
the coincidence of the setting with the gem is what it 
should be, presuming the pearls to represent the second 
and third letters of the Arabic word, Allah.” 

The detective paused to digest this obvious fact, but 
objected, “It is also possible that the pin may not 
have belonged either to the murdered man or his 
assailant. 1 neither accept nor disregard the story; but 
! must work upon known facts, and not be too easily 
tempted to surmise. Till I can definitely connect this 
pin with the crime, it is idle labour to theorise as to the 
fourth pearl and its possessor. However, I see day is 
breaking, and my first practical step has to be taken. I 
hope I may count upon your assistance, Colonel, should 
I require it, and I shall be glad to know where I can find 
you. 

Colonel Ingerfield readily assented, and pencilling an 
address on a card, handed it to Harkness, who thanked 
him and bowed himself out. 
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II. 


Joun' Woopwarpd and Richard Allen were not 
uncommon examples of an oddly-assorted intimacy. 
Allen was a man of easy-going good fellowship, who 
made and dropped acquaintances with equal facility ; yet, 
in this case, his clever, careless, genially-selfish nature 
clung with the strongest friendship to one as opposed to 
him in character as could well be found. John Wood- 
ward, on the other hand, was silent, self-centred—the 
type of man who weighs your worth to himself before 
choosing or rejecting you as a friend. The only thing 
the two men had in common was a wide knowledge of 
the world, which Allen had gained as a journalist, whose 
pen had described most of the popularly great events of 
the time ; and Woodward as an engineer, whose skill and 
knowledge had assisted the spread of civilisation by 
machinery in most parts of the habitable globe. 

A good many years before the event described at the 
opening of this narrative, Woodward’s _ professional 
services were called upon in connection with some roads 
certain concesstonaires of the French Government were 
driving through the gorges of the Grand Kabylia, 
Allen accompanied him, as there then happened to be 
nothing of moment in the way of war, or functions of 
state, to occupy his pen. 

Of the work there is nothing concerning this story to 
record. Woodward was engrossed amid the gangs of 
workers, the roar of blast-firing, and the unceasing fret 
incident to watching for and forestalling obstacles in the 
progress of his labours. As for Allen, he hunted and 
made excursions, and took every opportunity of prying 
into the ways and customs of the wandering knots of 
natives he came across. His easy adaptability won a 
way for him to the friendship of many a brown man and 
woman, and the horde of negro women and children 
swarming round the centre of operations made him almost 
an object of worship. He took an interest in everything, 
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and when some tribe broke out in petty war concerning 
a trivial grievance, hatred of the Frank, or mere desire 
to revel in the glory of a fight, his delight was 
unbounded. 

During one of these fleeting skirmishes, a batch of 
prisoners had been brought into camp, and among them 
anegro of extraordinary strength and stature who, though 
not actually caught red-handed, had been found in such 
surroundings as served to warrant the sentence of death 
passed upon him. It so chanced that Allen knew him, 
and his explanations and corroboration of the man’s story 
were considered sufficient to obtain his release. 

The man was a sort of seneschal or personal attendant 
to the chief of a neighbouring tribe with whom Allen had 
established friendly relations. They were most recog- 
nisant of his good offices, and he insinuated himself so well 
into the life of the tribe as to become familiar with every 
intimate detail of their existence. He learned, among 
other things, that the tribe possessed some shrine or holy 
place which was held in great respect, and whereof the 
negro Ilbrahim was guardian. What the place really 
was he could for long obtain no definite information, as 
all direct questions were either openly left unanswered or 
cunningly eluded. He had given up all hope, when one 
day, smoking and sipping coffee with the sheik in his 
tent, the latter clapped his hands for a servant, to whom 
he gave orders for horses to be brought. Allen was 
accustomed to such whims, and looked to some impromptu 
hunt or exercise of the young men as the object in view ; 
but on this occasion they were accompanied only by the 
negro. The ride was long and furious, and led them to 
the opening of a narrow gorge penetrating deep into the 
mountains. Up this gorge they stumbled slowly for some 
distance, then turning, as if to scale its precipitous walls, 
there appeared suddenly before them a narrow cavity or 
opening in the rock into which they rode in single file 
and dismounted. Tethering the beasts to staples fixed 
in the rock, Ibrahim lit a small lamp, and, he leading, 
Allen and the sheik followed, passing along what seemed 
a vast corridor in the heart of the hills. After proceeding 
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in this way for some time, a faint glimmer of light shone 
before them, which gradually shaped itself to an irregular 
opening in the rock, through which they saw again the 
blazing sunlight of the outer ‘world. Ibrahim extinguished 
the lamp, and a few steps brought them once more to the 
light of day. Allen looked curiously about him and saw 
that he stood on the confines of a small and level plateau, 
irregularly bounded by gigantic walls of rock rising per- 
pendicularly above him to an immense height. Almost 
directly facing him, and perched upon a ledge of rock 
some way above the level of the plateau, was a small 
peculiarly-shaped building. It was constructed of massive 
stones, carefully cut and fitted, and was evidently not the 
work of modern hands. Allen gazed in amazement, but 
his companions signing him on, “he followed them across 
the level to the base of the rock upon which the building 
stood. All approech to it seemed impossible, till the 
sheik drawing from his belt a long fine-bladed knife 
pressed it in a seeming crevice of the rock, when 
immediately a great stone swung easily aside, showing 
the lower steps of a roughly-cut stairway. Up this stair 
they went in single file, arriving at a small level space 
before an entrance to the building. 

Across the threshold lay a sword with four great pearls 
set in the hilt, and wrought by some means into the shape 
of the Arabic symbols forming the word Allah. The 
sheik lifted the sword, and placed it on the left of the 
doorway, saying, ‘“‘God is great; He giveth increase. 
God is all-merciful; He giveth peace,” and entered the 
building, closely followed by Allen. The latter had no 
sooner entered than he felt his head reel. The interior 
was one large circular room or vault, sombrely lit from 
several small rectangular openings high up in the walls ; 
but wherever that light struck it gleamed, it shimmered, 
it sparkled, it blazed. It burnt with the fiery glow of 
burnished gold. It slept in the moony gleam of silver. 
It flashed bright and clear in a thousand hues of living 
colour from innumerable facets of a multitude of precious 
stones. The place was one great treasure-house. Gold 
and silver, wrought in many a strange device; jewels, 
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looped and strung and scattered, sparkling like spray 
from a fountain of many-coloured fires, lay all about. 
Wealth untold, vice, virtue, all that was or is, or may 
be, lay in possibility on those dull, gray stones. 

An age while he gazed, a second when again on the 
threshold, it seemed to Allen that he had looked on the 
wondrous treasure. 

The three men retraced their steps in silence, and it 
was only when again mounted and galloping across the 
plain that Allen’s thoughts became lucid and collected. 
He questioned the sheik and Ilbrahim. The latter 
remained silent; the former replied that tales were for 
the weary, the day for the strong, and continued on his 
way. 

Again in the tent, after they had refreshed themselves 
with cool water and sweet dishes, Allen was sorely 
tempted to press for information ; but the Arab smoked 
on imperturbably, discoursing of trifling things. At 
length, unasked, he told the story of the treasure- 
house. It began in legend as to the builders and the 
men who had first hidden their treasure there, and then 
went on to tell how from generation to generation his 
tribe had deposited the spoil of raids and forays, till the 
old gray walls had become wardens of the vast treasure 
his guest had seen. The great sword that lay athwart 
the threshold was the only but all-sufficient guard. None 
dared touch that sword but the head of the tribe, and 
when he brought it blade upright from its resting-place, 
the young men went forth to avenge, to punish, and 
bring back ever increase to the treasure it made in war 
and kept in peace. Allen stayed on with the tribe for 
some days after this event, but he was not again taken 
to the treasure-house, and it might have been but a 
dream, so careful were the sheik and his henchman to 
abstain from all allusion to it. They never approached 
the foot-hills from which the gorge began, and though on 
a few occasions, when alone, he attempted to revisit it 
undiscovered, he was always aware of some of the 
tribesmen hovering in the distance as a reminder to him 
of his breach of hospitality. He gave up his efforts, and 
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set out to rejoin Woodward, eager to relate the wonders 
he had seen, and which continual brooding had magni- 
fied beyond the wildest possibility of reality. 

Woodward listened with some amusement to his 
friend’s impassioned narrative; and his interest therein 
was to all appearance merely archeological. The 
monetary side of the affair did not seem to strike him, 
till one day Allen burst out—‘*‘ My God, Woodward, if 
you and I had only the twentieth part of that wealth we 
would be beyond the nod and beck of every fool who 
chooses to think we are flattered by his notice.” 

‘Well, Dick; why should we not get it?” 

“You don’t mean that?” and thereupon began a long 
discussion as to the difficulties, ethical and physical, in 
the way of attainment. The ethical objections were 
suminarily disposed of; but the material dirficulties 
appeared insuperable. 

However, they at length agreed that an approaching 
compulsory cessation for some days of the work of road- 
making would afford them a fitting opportunity to attempt 
their task ; and they arranged in ‘the first place to make 
their way alone to the gorge and remove the lighter and 
more valuable part of the treasure to some safe hiding- 
place, and afterwards to carry off the bulkier portion 
with whatever assistance they could obtain. To this 
end Woodward gathered together a small troop. The 
men were easily induced to join in the hope of plunder, 
though it was plain it would not be safe to allow them to 
join in the expedition from the beginning, as, in view of 
its object, and the necessity for secrecy, they were about 
as scoundrelly a set of rascals as could well be found. 

The arrangement come to was that the two friends 
should leave headquarters separately, and afterwards 
meet and proceed together to the treasure-house, while 
their assistants were to await a pre-arranged signal to be 
displayed from the hills at some distance from. the 
entrance to the gorge. 

Woodward and Allen set out and met accordingly. 
To get to the range of hills was easy enough, but to 
reach the particular spot they sought demanded extreme 
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caution. Woodward was of opinion that as most of the 
passes ran one into another it would be well to seek 
another entrance than direct from the plain, and thus 
avoid arousing the suspicion of any possible sentinels. 
They explored several passes, carefully observing the 
direction in which each ran, till they had penetrated 
some distance among the hills, when it was decided to 
leave the horses and make for the gorge on foot. 
Woodward had carefully located it, and though their 
progress was slow, retarded by many painful detours, 
they steadily drew nearer to their goal. At length, 
when the blaze of the noonday sun compelled them to 
rest, they found themselves in a small ravine high up 
on the hillside, and carefully choosing a well-hidden spot 
they lay down and slept in turn till night came. They 
were preparing to resume their journey under the 
brilliant light of the African moon, when they saw the 
grey-clad figure of an Arab approaching along the ravine. 
He came on slowly, barely distinguishable from the 
rocks about, and passed within a few yards of their 
hiding-place. They dared scarce breathe for their posi- 
tion was perilous in the extreme. Hemmed in by rocks 
as they were, if discovered, escape from the pursuit of 
men acquainted with every nook and cranny of the 
defiles would be well-nigh impossible. The Arab, — 
however, passed on unheeding; and after some time 
they proceeded in the direction whence jhe had come. 
They pushed rapidly on, finding the way comparatively 
easy, till at length it sloped suddenly to a deeper gorge 
in the hills. They descended, believing they had now 
found the goal of their desire, and so it proved, as they 
almost immediately came upon the entrance to the rock 
corridor. 

Worn out by their exertions and excitement, they 
again sought a secure hiding-place, and were soon in 
profound sleep, only awakening when the sun was high 
in the heavens. Compelled, perforce, to inactivity, they 
planned and schemed, but to no purpose. All was chance, 
and success hung upon a thread of the slenderest, which 
might be broken by the most trivial. accident. 
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The day passed slowly, and without sign of the 
presence of any other human being than themselves, 
When night came, they passed warily through the 
corridor, and arrived without accident at the inner 
plateau. It was long before they could bring themselves 
to cross the brightly-lit expanse where the first step 
might mean destruction. They stepped cautiously from 
the shadow of the cave, but no sound breaking the 
profound silence, they advanced steadily, gathering bold- 
ness as they went. The crevice in the rock was found 
without difficulty, and the huge stone swung back, 
revealing the stairway. They stood a while, loth to 
ascend ; if the stone closed upon them they knew no way 
to open it from the inside, and they would be trapped 
like vermin. Woodward first ventured, and Allen, seeing 
the stone remained unmoved, followed him to the entrance 
of the house of treasure. They were face to face with 
the end of their desire, but its very nearness filled them 
with apprehension. Both men were beyond the reproach 
of cowardice ; yet the expectations were so great and the 
attendant risks so numerous that the boldest might well 
pause. Woodward's foot, in a chance movement, struck 
the blade lying across the threshold, and the faint clang 
of the steel rang ominously in their ears. 

Mastering their emotions, they entered, and Allen 
struck a light for a small lamp they had brought with 
them. At the first spark a dazzling, scintillating fire 
sprang into existence from the darkness all about them. 
The two men broke into peal after peal of mad laughter. 
The too highly-strung nerves gave way, and, danger and 
difficulty for the moment forgotten, a joyful sense of 
pleasure thrilled through every vein, and they laughed 
light-hearted, careless, with the laughter of those whom 
the gods have favoured without stint. Woodward 
quickly recovered himself, and, clapping his hands across 
Allen’s mouth, hissed in his ear, ‘‘ For God’s sake let us 
keep our senses ; we need them all.” 

Allen’s wild mirth was at once extinguished, and they 
began a rapid survey of the contents of the place. 

‘There must be millions here,” said Allen. 
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“Maybe,” said his friend ; ‘“‘ but millions require a lot 
more piling together than putting seven figures on paper. 
However, there’s more than enough to make us both rich 
men. Let us select, first of all, the stones of greatest 
value, and stow them away; it will give us occupation 
and time to plan the removal of the rest.” 

The selecting was no easy task. They soon tired of it, 
and began to put the jewels, set and unset, almost at 
random into the various pockets they had concealed 
about their clothing. When they could carry no more, 
they hurried out and back through the passage to conceal 
their plunder in a spot previously chosen at some little 
distance from the entrance. Thrice was the journey 
made ere they deemed it prudent to desist. When they 
finally decided to leave the treasure-house, they carefully 
replaced the sword across the threshold, hoping that if any 
of the tribe should return their depredations might not be 
noticed, as the wealth appeared to have been thrown 
unheedingly all about the place. Their calculations were 
disturbed, however, as they found it impossible to cause 
the stone to return to its original position. 

“Well,” said Allen, ‘we are not badly off as it is, if we 
manage to escape ; but I may as well have that sword. 
The four pearls will bring a small fortune from some 
wealthy believer,” and returning, he brought the blade 
away with him. 

Their hiding-place was so situated that they could 
watch the entrance to the rock corridor, and see if 
anyone should chance to visit it. The day passed 
without the appearance of any human being to break the 
solitude about them, and they whiled away the hours in 
separating the set gems from their massive but compara- 
tively valueless mounting. Allen succeeded in removing 
the first and third pearls from the hilt of the sword, but 
the second and fourth could not be detached without 
using means which would seriously damage if not destroy 
them. Beyond the peculiarity of their shape, however, 
they had little value, as they were dull and wanting in 
the translucent lustre which makes the beauty of the 
pearl. They resumed their labours with the night, and 
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fortune again favoured their designs. As they were 
about to return to the treasure-house for the last time, 
they were startled by the shrill neigh of a horse, and 
looking cautiously out from their hiding-place, they saw a 
fairly large body of mounted men advancing slowly down 
the defile. Almost at the same moment a trumpet-call 
told them the newcomers were French, and consequently 
friends. 

The feelings of Allen and Woodward were of a very 
mixed character. They had little time for debate, yet 
there was much to be reasoned out. They had trans- 
ferred and carefully concealed the bulk of the gems, and 
by taking advantage of this unlooked-for escort they 
could carry away with them sufficient wealth to place 
them beyond the fear of mediocrity all their days, and 
return for the balance whenever they judged best. On 
the other hand, if they elected to remain their position 
was desperate, and the removal of the gems, even 
without the mass of the precious metals, difficult, if not 
hopeless, though assisted by their band of desperadoes. 

They decided on the former course, and after conceal- 
ing about their persons as many of the jewels as they 
could conveniently carry, descended into the gorge to 
meet the column. They were received with some 
surprise, but being known to several of the officers, the 
rather lame story they offered to account for their 
presence in that place was easily accepted. The troops 
were returning to headquarters from an isolated station 
in the hills, and were too eager for the pleasures of 
civilised life to be much concerned as to the escapades of 
two mad Englishmen. 

The friends were supplied with mounts, and rode near 
the head of the column, chatting with some of their 
acquaintances. As they were approaching the end of 
the defile a man on Allen’s left suddenly tumbled from 
his saddle with a short, gasping cry, and at the same 
moment a double report woke long, reverberating echoes in 
the hills. Looking upward in the direction pointed by the 
still smoking carbine in the hands of a grizzled old trooper, 
they saw a white bundle hurtling from rock to rock down 
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the face of the hill till it caught in some crevice—a heap 
of dirty, fluttering rags, from which the lean, brown 
limbs of an Arab dangled absurdly. 

The commander held a short conversation with the 
trooper, in which incredulity gave way to grave concern. 
The little force rode out of the gorge with all possible 
speed, and once on the plain a halt was called, and the 
trooper questioned at length. His story was of the 
briefest. Looking casually up, he saw a white burnouse 
and a puff of smoke, to which he had immediately and 
instinctively replied. He was positive that there was 
more than one Arab behind the rocks. 

The tribe on whose confines they now were had no 
little feud on hand, so far as the commandant knew; but this 
was of little weight, and the order was given to use all the 
caution necessary in advancing through a hostile district. 

It was now broad day, anda little cloud of Arab horse- 
men was plainly discernible in the distance. The men 
immediately ranged themselves, and there passed through 
the ranks a rapid, clinking sound, as each saw to his 
carbine and loosened his sabre in its scabbard. All was 
done without command or sign from the officers; the 
men were old to the game, and saw more mischief in the 
grayish knot of horsemen before them than was visible to 
the unpractised eyes of Allen and Woodward. They had 
not long to wait for proof. <A flash of red sparkled 
a moment against the’ gray, and a trooper with a 
wild shriek threw up his arms and fell dead from his 
saddle. 

A sharp command was given, and the troop increased 
its pace to a rapid trot. Allen and Woodward were 
ordered to the rear, their friends predicting hot work ; 
but the fury of fight already surged in their veins. It 
was by no means the first occasion either of them had 
been under fire. Their mounts, too, being cavalry 
chargers, took pace with the squadrons, and they could 
not well break the formation, even if they were so 
inclined. A trooper handed a sabre to Allen. ‘ She 
knows the game, and can play it well if you help her.” 
Allen took it, glad of another weapon than his revolver. 
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Woodward carried the Arab sword, and would accept no 
other. 

A few hundred yards were covered at the trot, and to 
the clear notes of the trumpets a swift change of front 
was made. The column wheeled into line, and the pace 
increased until it broke intoa gallop. Allen was on the 
extreme left, and for a moment he glanced along the 
front--a vision of thundering hoofs, a line of eager, set 
faces and sparkling points of steel. 

Yet again the trumpets spoke, and with a wild cheer 
the whole line seemed to leap forward as one living thing. 
The gray cloud had now resolved itself into a mass of 
horsemen, who rode to meet them with flying robes and 
brandished swords and muskets. Trained strength and 
wild fury rushed together with a terrific shock, and order 
gave place to a hell of whirling blades and red flashes, 
yells and curses in French and Arabic, hid in a turmoil 
of smoke and dust. Woodward in the thick of it fought 
manfully with the sword of the treasure-house. He was 
opposed by an Arab who had raged invulnerable through 
the hottest of the fight. The man’s face already bore a 
look of triumph, when suddenly his arm dropped, and 
shrieking ‘‘ The Mercy of God!” the blade in Wood- 
ward’s grip swept down unresisted and clove his head to 
the chin. At sound of that shriek the fight round Wood- 
ward slackened. Wheresoever he turned, his opponent 
fled or dropped his arms resigned, crying over the same 
wild cry, ‘‘ The Mercy of God!” The panic spread, and 
though here and there a group of men stood boldly up to 
the bloody game, the resistance weakened, and the 
troops cut their way through the mass, re-formed, and | 
again rode down on what was now a demoralised horde 
of men swept away like chaff in many eddying whirls of 
flight. 

The trumpets sounded the recall; the dead were 
hastily buried; the wounded seen to; and the little 
column resumed its march. Woodward was quite 
unhurt, and Allen had only sustained a slight flesh- 
wound on the arm. 

There was much speculation as to the cause of the 
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sudden panic of the Arabs. Woodward told his story, 
and the men best versed in the ways of the natives were 
inclined to believe that the sword was well known and of 
evil omen to the tribe. They enquired how it had come 
into his possession, and ke had to concoct a tale giving 
its origin from a very different source to the real one. 
Allen and Woodward, however, noticed with astonish- 
ment that the pearls were now glowing with wondrous 
beauty, and though they carefully refrained from making 
any comment upon this in hearing of their companions, 
were much exercised to find an explanation of this 
astonishing change. 

The two friends accompanied the column till within 
easy reach of their own headquarters. They were 
obstinate in face of all remonstrances as to undertaking 
the journey without an escort, and parted with many 
good wishes and interchange of invitations. They 
reached their own camp without incident, and put their 
uncomfortable treasure in a place of safety. 

Their adventure was a nine day’s talk, till the Govern- 
ment sent out a punitive expedition and dragooned the 
tribe into submission, when the matter ended. Some 
weeks after this they again set out alone. The district, 
they learned, had been effectually quieted, but this did 
not in any way lessen the need for caution. They 
reached the gorge without mishap, and found their caché 
undisturbed. On visiting the treasure-house they found 
it completely cleared of its contents—how or by whom 
there was no trace. It was extremely unlikely that it 
had been discovered either by the French or their own 
little band of ruffians. The only alternative, that the 
treasure had been removed by the Arabs, relieved them 
of the fear of being watched. As before, they secreted 
the most valuable gems about their persons, and con- 
cealed the remainder in the provender bags hanging 
from their saddles. They started on their return journey 
elate and full of hope, though their difficulties were by 
no means at an end. Careful reconnoitring before they 
left the shelter of the gorge, discovered the presence of 
a small party of Arab horsemen in the distance. A 
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hasty council of war was held.. Their choice of courses 
to pursue was limited. To follow the gorge in the 
opposing direction would be as dangerous as to go direct 
on to the plain. The only possibility of escape was by 
the small defile which had led them in the first instance 
to the gorge, and their knowledge of which was in all 
probability unknown to the tribesmen. This course 
was at once adopted. They passed through the defile 
without accident, and emerged on the plain at a consider- 
able distance from the entrance to the gorge in which 
the treasure-house was situated. The watch set about 
the latter rendered a considerable detour in regaining 
their camp imperative; and this, by lengthening their 
journey, was another grave trouble, as they had not 
foreseen nor made preparations for any considerable 
delay in their return. 

They covered the distance to the first halting-place 
without any appearance of pursuit; but they had 
scarcely set out upon the second stage, when Allen 
startled Woodward with a shout, “Look! we are 
followed.” 

Behind them and on either side they saw several small 
specks rapidly approaching and increasing in size as they 
came. They clapt spurs to their horses, which fortu- 
nately had been husbanded for such an emergency, and 
soon left their pursuers far behind. They took advan- 
tage of every rising ground to change their direction, 
and it was only after several hours hard riding that they 
ventured to halt. When the beasts were sufficiently 
rested they leisurely resumed their journey, and shortly 
after came in sight of a village which Allen recognised 
as one where they could count upon the hospitality of 
one of his many friends. He led the way to the largest 
house in the place belonging to a French colonist who 
lived in native fashion in that isolated place. He was 
not at home, but an old negress who appeared to act as 
ruler of the household welcomed them and caused food 
and wine to be placed before them as honoured guests 
of the house. 

They were disturbed from their meal, however, by a 
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sudden uproar of frantic yells and screams, the discharge 
of fire-arms, and the trampling of horses. They sprang 
up as the old negress entered, crying that the tribesmen 
were upon them. Hurriedly bidding them follow her, 
she led the way to another part of the house, approached 
by a stairway from the inner court, and concealed them 
in a cunningly-contrived chamber in the thickness of the 
walls. Here they remained some time listening to the 
confused sounds without. Gradually the clamour ceased, 
and the negress released them, saying that the tribesmen 
had disappeared as rapidly as they came. They were 
about to leave the apartment when they heard a yell 
from below, and four men came rushing up the stairs. 
The foremost fell as he crossed the threshold, pierced 
through by a fierce thrust from the sword of Allah the 
Merciful. The next to come was the negro Ilbrahim, 
who uttered a cry of savage joy as he caught sight of 
Allen and Woodward. He was met, however, by the 
prostrate body on the threshold, over which he stumbled 
and fell. The old negress flew at him like a fury, and 
mangled and tore at him with a knife plucked from a 
table near by. The two remaining men leaped clear of 
the bodies rolling on the ground, but the. flash of steel 
in Woodward’s hands drove them back a_ breathing 
space. Ilbrahim had gripped the old negress tight, and 
was pressing out her life with his powerful arms, when 
again was heard the trampling of horses, and, more 
welcome to the two friends, the shrill clear call of a 
bugle. Ilbrahim flung the negress aside, and, maddened 
with the fury of defeat, the three men rushed at them. 
Woodward called to Allen to make for the hiding-place, 
while he held the doorway of the room for a moment ; 
then with a bound he followed his friend. A sudden 
jar sent the sword flying from his grasp as he entered 
the chamber, and pulled the door to, and they heard the 
crash of the negro’s body against the wall as he flung 
himself after them. To this succeeded the hurrying of 
feet in the courtyard without, the ring of revolver shots, 
and the sounds of a fierce struggle in the limited space of 
the outer room. Allen was for going forth to help, but 
18 
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Woodward laid a restraining hand on him, and whispered, 
“We have too much to explain; let us first see how 
things go.” 

At length the tumult ceased, and all became silent. 
They emerged from their hiding-place into a room which 
was a shambles. The victors and the conquered had 
alike disappeared, and with them the old negress. On 
the stair and in the courtyard lay the bodies of the three 
Arabs, but they could discover no trace of either I]brahim 
or the negress. The sword had also vanished. 


They left the place without delay, and only breathed - 


freely when, after a long and anxious journey, they 
found themselves once more in camp, under the 
sheltering folds of the tricolour, well satisfied with the 
result of their expedition, and that none save the Arabs, 
who were not likely to break the secret, knew of the 
treasure they had secured. 

They were now all athirst to realise their wealth and 
enter into the enjoyment of it. Woodward resigned his 
appointment, on the ground of an imperative ‘recall to 
England, and occupied himself in busily collecting curios 
and hunting trophies, ostensibly as mementoes, but in 
reality as receptacles for the more effectual concealment 
of their store of precious stones. 

Previous to their departure they received two visits. 
One evening, after nightfall, the old negress entered, 
followed by Ibrahim, and uttering some strange words, 
which might be blessings or curses, disappeared into the 
night, leaving the negro standing silent on the threshold. 
On Allen questioning him, he answered, ‘“ Do with me 
as pleaseth you. Is not my life in the hollow of your 
hands? Iam thyslave.” He was deaf to all argument. 
He owed his life to Allen. His tribe was broken and 
dispersed, its glory taken away, and he an outcast and 
despised. They were the favoured of God, on whom 
He had bestowed His bounty. 

Woodward was suspicious and would have refused, but 
was induced by Allen to allow the negro to remain with 
them during the short remaining period of their stay. 
He proved so docile and attentive, that Allen decided to 
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take him with them if he made no objection. To his 
surprise the negro acquiesced readily, if his slow stately 
utterance could be construed into ardency of desire. 

The other visit was from a young English officer, 
Captain Ingerfield, who having heard of two of his 
countrymen being in the vicinity, rode in to see them. 
He had been with the troops who had disturbed the 
raiders of the village, and detailed to them the fight and 
the after events, including the strange story of the sword, ° 
to all which the two friends listened with absorbing 
interest, but without betraying their own share in the 
events. 

This was the last of their adventures, and soon there- 
after they left the country and arrivéd in London without 
incident, having passed their many bulky cases safely 
through the dangers of the custom houses. 

They rented a small house in the suburbs, furnished it 
well, and engaged an elderly woman to attend to their 
wants. Their appearance was prosperous, and the wild 
grandeur of Ilbrahim, whom they did not compel to the 
thraldom of civilised garments, assisted the rumour of 
their wealth, which was all in their favour in view of the 
delicate task before them. They gradually extracted the 
precious little packets from their innumerable hiding- 
places till all were accounted for. A whim had kept 
them from opening the packets before the whole were 
brought together, and at length one evening they stood 
on either side of a long cloth-covered table brilliantly lit 
from above. The time had come when they should 
joy in the sight of what they had won through so many 
perils and difficulties. As each packet was opened and 
its glittering contents poured out on the table, their breath 
came faster, and when the last wrapper was thrown on 
the floor and its contents added to the glorious pile before 
them, they had lost all power of speech, and could only 
gaze with straining eyes at the vast heap of sparkling 
light. 

Woodward was the first to break the silence. 

“Worth the trouble and more, Dick.” 

“There must be millions there,” was the reply, and 
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both laughed delightedly. The glorious dazzling pile of 
gems, raining sparkling down in rainbow colours at every 
slightest touch, looked indeed as if it could produce 
money without end. 

The two men stood helpless before it, and it was long 
before they could proceed to the separation and appraise- 
ment of the stones. They began full of enthusiasm, and 
many were the interruptions to admire some stone of 
surpassing beauty and set it aside as the gem of the 
collection, till it was excelled by another more precious 
still. Diamonds, amethysts, emeralds, rubies, pearls, 
sapphires, opals, every gem shone there, and it was many 
hours before the mere task of separation was completed. 
The collection was very large and very miscellaneous, 
and contained a large proportion of gems trifling in value, 
or spoiled by flaws and bad cutting. 

The disposal of their treasure entailed considerable 
time and labour and ingenuity to avoid awkward questions 
and undue publicity. It was, however, carried through 
without hitch, and the resulting sum ran almost to two 
million pounds. In the open market the collection would 
have brought at least a half more; but they had no vain 
regrets, and took their respective shares, well satisfied 
with the result of their bold adventure. 

The characters of the two friends were remarkably 
reversed in the disposal of their wealth. The careless 
easy-going Allen invested his share in sound securities, 
purchased an estate, and settled down to the quiet life of 
a country gentleman. Woodward, on the other hand, 
though he had taken the finding of the treasure more 
coolly, seemed to lose his head when the money came 
into his hands. He threw himself with relish into the 
social frivolities of every capital in Europe, and being a 
parvenu, he had to pay for his entrée. His expenditure 
rapidly ran up to the bounds of his income ; each increase 
of outlay brought other and greater expenses in its train, 
and he began to trench on capital. A good many years, 
however, went by before there came signs of the final 
collapse. 

Allen lived well within his income, and yearly added a 
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substantial sum to his capital, and Woodward was well 
aware of this. He approached his friend with a request 
for an advance to meet a coming transaction. This was 
immediately given, and he came. again and again at 
rapidly lessening intervals, first with more or less specious 
excuses, finally avowing cynically that most of his money 
was gone. Allen, for friendship sake and remembrance 
of their common perils and success, bore the drain upon 
his purse good-humouredly, till his friend’s demands 
became exorbitant, when he refused to entertain them. 
Woodward blustered and threatened, and finding this of 
no avail, whined and cajoled, with the effect that Allen 
relented, and on the solemn promise that he would ask 
no more, undertook to find the money. __ Ere long, how- 
ever, Woodward returned with renewed entreaties, and 
again Allen yielded. He made out an order on his 
bankers and handed it to Woodward, but with angry 
warning that all ties between them were for ever broken. 
He called Ilbrahim and told him of his decision. The 
spendthrift departed cowed, though with a lingering hope 
that if things came to the worst, he might once more 
successfully work upon his old comrade’s evident reluct- 
ance to leave him penniless. 

After his departure, Allen raged and fumed. 

‘‘Curse him,” he cried. ‘‘ He owes all tome. Why 
did I not leave him to grovel at his road-making and his 
bridge-building ? Why was he not struck down by the 
Arabs? He always came off without a scratch.” 

[Ibrahim stood by and heard him, unmoved. 

‘“ Master,” he said, “the pearl is longtime sick. It is 
well that it should be refreshed.” 

Allen turned testily at the interruption. The 
pearl, though dull and lustreless, he still wore as a scarf- 
pin. 

‘Let it drink that it may be refreshed,” repeated the 
negro ; and it flashed to his memory how the pearls had 
gleamed after the fight with the tribesmen. 

‘Murder! No, no!” he cried. 

‘My master hath an enemy whom he hateth. He 
hath great treasure. Let him do what his heart sayeth, 
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and return to the country of my people, and Allah will 
give him increase and peacefulness of days.” 

‘No, no!” repeated Allen. 

“Let him then trust in his servant, even I, and give 
him of the Light of Allah.” 

For a time Allen was torn by conflicting agonies of 
resolve and remorse. Freedom from the canker in his 
life, freedom without risk to himself, to be obtained by a 
movement of his hand. Suddenly he tore the pin from 
his scarf, and handed it to Ilbrahim. The negro took it 
with a low obeisance, and swiftly, silently, left the room, 
as his master fell swooning to the floor. 


III. 


It was still early in the day when Harkness again called 
upon Colonel Ingerfield. 

“Any news?” 

‘Yes ; | have found the third pearl, and only seek the 
fourth to make the chain complete. I believe the murder 
was not planned, and that it was merely chance which 
wrapped the mystery about it. The murdered man was 
John Woodward, a somewhat notorious plunger who 
spent most of his time abroad. Formerly a_ civil 
engineer, he was engaged on some undertaking in 
Algiers, from which country he returned many years ago, 
with a considerable fortune obtained in some unknown 
way. He got through it in time, and has of late been 
sponging off a friend, who also became suddenly wealthy 
at the same time as himself. Two days ago he obtained 
a considerable sum of money from this friend, and had it 
converted into drafts on various Continental banks. His 
friend I find left home yesterday morning, and has not 
yet returned. Woodward was known to be the possessor 
of the pearl which I found, and his friend also wore one 
similar in appearance and shape. These pearls, with the 


one in your possession, form no doubt three of the four 
pearls on the sword handle.” 
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« All this, however, may be of no consequence. Mr. 
Allen (there, I have let slip the name) has made 
several advances to Woodward, many of them for much 
larger sums than the last, and, so far as I can learn, 
always with ready goodwill. 

“ Again, on the other hand, they had a violent quarrel 
at their last meeting. Allen was closeted for some time 
with his body servant, a gigantic negro, who left the 
house about an hour after Woodward, and has not been 
heard of since.” 

The Colonel had been listening with knitted brows 
during the latter part of Harkness’ story, and he now 
exclaimed, ‘“ A negro! That settles it. I have met the 
men. After my adventure of the sword, I spent a day 
with them. Woodward was a grave, silent fellow, the 
last man I would expect to turn plunger; and Allen 
was a lively, good-natured companion. They had a 
negro servant, a giant, grim-looking scoundrel, whom I 
could almost have sworn to as the identical fellow who 
gave us so much trouble in the house ; but, in face of his 
devotion to Allen and a tale they told me, I could not 
entertain the idea. I cannot conceive Allen as a 
murderer; but his rascally negro looked capable of 
anything.” 

The detective’s face lightened, and he was about to 
speak, when a boy entered with a telegram. After 
glancing over it, he turned to the Colonel. ‘ May I 
ask your assistance ?” 

‘* Certainly-—in reason.” 

‘Well, I have word here from one of my men that 
Allen is expected home to-day, Will you present your- 
self at his house, and allow me to accompany you? 
You will be received without suspicion, while my 
appearance alone, in any character, would arouse it.” 

The Colonel, after some demur, consented. 

The same evening he and Harkness drove up to the 
door of Allen’s house. They were shown into a small 
room, divided from another by folding doors. The ser- 
vant informed them that his master was for the moment 
engaged, and requested them to wait. They had scarcely 
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seated themselves when the quiet of the house was broken 
by a piercing shriek, apparently from the other side of 
the folding doors. They sprang to their feet, and flung 
the doors apart. A fearful spectacle was disclosed. On 
the floor lay the body of a man, while, towering above 
him, stood a gigantic negro, holding a long, keen blade, 
dripping with blood. His face was ablaze with savage 
exultation as he swung the sword high above his head, 
and looked down upon the body he trampled under 
foot. At the cry that burst from the two horrified men 
he turned rapidly, and rushed impetuously against them, 
sword in hand. The sharp crack of a revolver rang 
out, and his right arm fell helpless, the sword flying 
from his grasp as he staggered. Before he could recover 
himself they were upon him, and bore him to the ground. 
He struggled like a maniac, and even the strong 
persuasion of the revolver, held by Harkness to his ear, 
was powerless to quiet him. The uproar had brought 
the servants to the room, but not one of them dared 
approach the three men rolling on the floor. Harkness 
raved and cursed them till at length one, and then another, 
mustered up courage, and the negro was finally over- 
powered and bound. 

Allen was quite dead, having been slain by one blow 
of the keen blade. Harkness lifted the sword, a long, 
heavy blade, the guard of gold encrusted with precious 
stones, the hilt of some dark metal, in which were set two 
pearls, and beside them two slight depressions, into which 
he fitted those in his possession. The four pearls 
formed the word “Allah.” Despite the way in which 
they had been contorted they were of the utmost beauty. 
They shone with a deep, pure lustre, which seemed a 
gleam from Heaven amid the ghastly carnage of that 
room. 


There was no public solution of the mystery of John 
Woodward’s death. The negro, Ilbrahim, could not be 
induced to speak, and was found dead in his cell, self- 
strangled. Allen’s possessions were sold, and the pro- 
ceeds divided among his few relatives. Colonel 
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Ingerfield purchased the Arab sword, and it now hangs 
upon his walls, the four pearls in their place, but dull and 
lustreless beyond recovery. He has pieced out nearly 
the truth of the whole story, and is of opinion that the 
negro followed Allen to recover the pearls. His design 
was thwarted by the debt of a life he owed to his master, 
and it was only at the end of many years, and when set 
free of his obligation, that he killed the unfortunate dis- 
coverer of the treasure and palladium of his tribe. 


J. Witiram BresLin, 





Because of the Judgment to Come. 
CHAPTER Il. 


“IT often wonder what I came into the world for. I long to have some- 
thing absorbing and compulsory to fill my head and hands and to occupy 
my thoughts Can labour alone make a human being happy ?”— 
Charlotte Bronte. 


SHE was a girl who everybody said ought to marry. 
The chief reason given for this opinion was the idea, in 
varied forms, that she was too self-centred. She was 
not selfish—on the contrary, she spent the greater part 
of her time working for other people—but she was too 
conscientious, too fretful and anxious about her character 
and failings, and judged too much of things from the* 
standpoint of her feelings and emotions. 

Everybody was unanimous in their opinion of the kind 
of man she ought to marry, and everybody enjoyed the 
felicity of saying “Didn't I tell you so?” when her 
engagement was announced to the Rev. William Headley, 
a young and rising clergyman. 

The proposal had been made in a very unorthodox 
fashion. Mr. Headley had not declared his passion 
whilst assisting to make wreaths for church decorations, 
nor had he mentioned a word nor given a sign of love at 
any parish meeting or during any parish work what- 
soever. 

Such unusual evidence of self-control excited much 
comment and no little admiration. But one gusty 
evening in September he had been invited to an early 
dinner at Crawley Grange, after which they were to 
drive a large party to see some theatricals at the Guildhall 
of the county town. 

He was certainly a striking-looking man. As Margaret 
came into the drawing-room, and saw his tall figure 


. 
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leaning against the high, white marble mantelpiece, his 
head turned away from her, so that she could see his 
handsome profile, she thought, as she had often done 
before, that there was something about him that was 
imposing. 

She felt a little afraid of him. The smooth, broad 
forehead betokened spirituality; in the deep-set grey 
eyes might be read certain vague longings to see beyond 
the narrow limit which bounds human knowledge, and 
the firm expression of the mouth was quite remarkable. 
About the whole expression of the man there was some- 
thing which aroused a feeling of interest, perhaps partly 
due to a look of delicacy which was apparent in the 
slight stoop of the shoulders and the want of colour in 
the face. He did not appear to have heard the door 
open, and started as Margaret came forward and wished 
him good evening. 

“] hear we are to have a capital evening, Miss 
Beverton,” he said, recovering himself and_ bringing 
forward a chair for her. ‘1 drove through Corhampton 
this afternoon, and heard wonderful accounts of the 
theatricals, and saw great preparations being made in 
the way of hanging out flags in the High Street.” 

“Yes, so I heard,” she said; “I am quite looking 
forward to it. We don’t often get much in the way of 
gaiety here, do we?” 

“ Do you find your life dull?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said, a little doubtfully. “i have so 
much to do—in the parish chiefly, as you know. It 
seems the only thing for a girl to do if she doesn’t spend 
all her time in society or in trying to turn herself into an 
athlete,—at least, almost the only thing,” she added. 

‘‘But you study,” he said. 

“ Only in a scattered way, as you must have guessed,” 
she answered, blushing slightly, and then, taking courage, 
she raised her eyes to his. “If I only knew where 
and how to begin! ‘If I could only see an end in the 
dimmest perspective to my poor beginnings, I think I 
could feel happier and understand better why I live.” 

“We all feel that sometimes,” he said. ‘It is pain 
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enough to feel it at the start, but far, far worse when we 
reach the middle course and look for the result of your 
labour and find it a blank. A man can bear to be 
disappointed of reward, but to have ploughed a field in 
the heat of the day, and to find no furrows on its surface 
when the evening comes—that is very bitter.” 

‘Ves, that is terrible,’ she said. ‘‘ And I have never 
done a day’s work in my life, and yet want to see the 
end before | have even begun. How foolishly one 
thinks! And yet somehow I cannot suppress a longing 
to do something—some work. The years slip by so 
fast, and they seem to leave me just where I was before— 
helpless and useless.” 

‘And then comes regret,” he said, ‘and you begin to 
think of what might have been. I have often thought 
that supposing someone were to invent a magic mirror 
that flattered the person who looked into it, making them 
appear more beautiful than Nature made them, that the 
demand would very soon exceed the supply. And not 
because the people who wanted them were vain, but 
because they longed to catch a glimpse of what mzght 
have been. A morbid curiosity, perhaps—but there is 
something pathetic in it, nevertheless. But you are too 
young to feel that,” he continued, smiling, ‘‘and even | 
have not a great extent of past to look back upon—we 
can be thankful for that—a short past and a long future, 
please God.” 

His face brightened, and he drew a chair close to hers 
and sat down. 

“Have you finished those books I lent you?” he 
asked. 

‘Not quite. I liked them so much, especially the 
one on Spiritualism. It interests me beyond anything ; 
but my mother cannot bear the subject so I have kept 
it out of her sight. She once acted as a medium, you 
know, and for some reason has had a horror of it ever 
since.” 

‘Was her faith in it at all shaken?” 

‘Oh, no! but I think something dreadful happened at 
a séance she once conducted, and she has been dread- 
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fully frightened of it ever since. I am still uncertain 
about it all. I should like to believe, and yet I dare 
There is something dreadful in the mystery of 


‘There is always mystery in every great truth,” he 
said. ‘‘ Religion is not more enveloped in mystery than 
is science. But you should think of the blessed assurance 
it gives of a hereafter. Nothing, nothing,” he continued 
warmly, ‘‘can give us such hope of immortality—in fact 
it offers a certainty. What more can you want?” 

“Ah! that is just what I feel,” she said. ‘It is that 
which draws me to it more than anything else. But I 
can hardly believe that what has been the instinct of 
savages and the hope of all nations from the very 
beginning should come to be converted into a positive 
certainty for us. And then I cannot help feeling that 
when the mystery of it is all put away, half its beauty 
and meaning goes with it.” 

“You would not think so,” he said, earnestly, “if you 
were travelling down the hill of life, instead of up it. 
‘There is no time then for speculation about a future life, 
and perhaps faith has got worn and shaken. Cannot 
you imagine that then there might be comfort in knowing 
that whatever else might prove vain and doubtful, this 
much is certain—the dead return, therefore the dead 
live.” 

He coloured, and quickly rose to his feet, as the door 
of the farther room opened, and Lady Mary Beverton 
came in. 

She was a woman whom Nature had never intended 
for a mother. Sympathy—that most divine quality of 
the gentle sex—had been denied her, but she was intel- 
lectual, amusing, well-dressed, and handsome. 

Between the mother and the daughter this want made 
a great gulf, which neither of them had ever entirely 
succeeded in bridging over, nor ever would. Her husband 
had been aware of some defect in her nature from the 
first, though he had never been at the pains to discover 
exactly what it was. 

Their marriage had been one of barter and exchange. 
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On his side he offered money, on hers she offered rank 
and position. But satisfactory as these matrimonial bar- 
gains ought to be to the contracting parties, they almost 
always cause a disagreeable sensation similar to that 
experienced by the moderately conscientious person who 
buys a coveted article ata sweater’s price. There is this 
vast difference, however—in the one case the feeling 
wears away, in the other it always remains. 

When the guests invited had arrived, and had paired 
off to the dining-room, Mr. Headley was delighted to 
find his disappointment at not being permitted to take 
Margaret down to dinner, compensated for by having her 
on one side of him. 

‘Our conversation was getting very deep just now,” 
he said, smiling and turning towards her, as he began to 
break the roll beside his plate. ‘I don’t know how it is 
that we can never manage to keep up any small talk 
between us. Do you know I believe we should neither 
of us ever get farther than the weather if we tried to?” 

She laughed. 

‘“‘T am afraid I am hopelessly pedantic,” she said. 

‘“And I claim the privilege of being the same,” he 
answered. ‘So you see we suit one another exactly.” 

She blushed as she met his eyes, which had far more 
earnestness in them than his voice betrayed. 

‘‘T think there are some things we don’t agree about,” 
she said, 

‘Let me hear what they are, and then I will tell you 
if you are right. It would interest me very much.” 

She refused at first, and then he pressed her and she 
gave way. 

“Well,” she said, hesitatingly, “it has always struck 
me that our views about women are quite opposite. You 
seem to look upon us as a set of amiable idiots, useful in 
our small way and sometimes beautiful, but with no higher 
object in life than that of making ourselves pleasing 
enough to be attractive to men.” 

“Don’t you think,” he said, slowly, “that you have 
rather exaggerated the case?” 

“Possibly. But if you only knew how degrading it 
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feels to be thought of in anything approaching that sort 
of way!” 

" | hte you have misjudged me,” he said, “ 1 should 
be very sorry for you to think I felt in any way 
unchivalrously towards your sex.” 

‘No, perhaps not,” she answered, still unconvinced, 
“but I can’t help thinking your ideas about women’s 
lives are narrow and rather prejudiced.” 

“May I ask you a question?” he said. “If you 
had to sum up the philosophy of a woman’s life in one 
word, how would you do it ?” 

“In the word ‘work,’” she answered, deliberately. 
“Tt is, after all, the only thing that brings us content ; 
to work for our own ambition’s sake, but especially for 
other people. We can be happy with very little if only 
we can be always making other people happier or 
better by something which uses up all our time and 
energy.” 

“Ts that why you spend most of your time in parish 
work?” he asked, abruptly. 

“It is,” she said. “It is pure selfishness, isn’t it? 
But then, when you come to analyse the things that 
come under the head of unselfishness, you can prove 
them nearly all to be done from what are really selfish 
motives. That is what is so puzzling; names are so 
misleading.” 

“Then am I really to believe that all the work you 
do, for which I hear you. praised over and over again, 
is done for a selfish object ? ” 

“Yes. Iam afraid I have shocked you. I suppose 
you thought I did it from religious motives, but the 
simple fact of the case is this. I had nothing much to 
do at home. I had no sympathy and very little—well— 
love. I knew I must fill that void somehow, or else I 
should be miserable. Religion came in to this extent— 
it suggested the work that would make me happy, and it 
helps me to be successful in it. But that does not alter 
the fact that I undertook it from selfish motives.” 

‘‘T suppose,” he said, ‘“ unselfishness is a rarer quality 
than one generally imagines. Personally, I should never 
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have been happy in any profession but the one I am in, 
so I conclude I must have taken orders from selfish 
motives. What a wicked world you make me think it 
it!” he added, smiling. 

“Wicked, but on the whole pleasant,” she said, 
laughingly. 

“Then you manage to enjoy your life in spite of 
everything?” 

“Yes; work makes it possible, and even quite en- 
joyable,” she said, mischievously. ‘‘ But you don’t agree 
with my views of life, do you?” 

“Not entirely,” he answered, gravely. ‘ You see you 
have left out a very important factor in your calculations, 
which, unless we possess in some degree—generally in 
a very great degree—life would be utterly impossible. 
To most women it is their whole existence ; to almost all 
it is a great necessity. I thought that you, of all people, 
would have recognised it as such.” 

His voice, which he had lowered, dropped _ into 
silence, for at that moment everybody seemed to have 
come to an end of their conversational resources. He 
was deeply in earnest, and he had, therefore, no wish to 
be overheard. He turned to the lady on his right, whom 
he had so shamefully neglected, and made some common- 
place remark, which served to give the conversation 
another start, and which kept him employed till the 
ladies went upstairs. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“Lo! as the wind is, so is mortal life— 
A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife.” 


‘‘T BELIEVE he is quite in love with her,” remarked Lady 
Mary in a loud whisper, as she seated herself beside a 
motherly-looking old lady on a sofa in the drawing-room. 
Margaret, who was standing just behind her mother, 
overheard the remark, and, Eve-like, listened for more. 
“Of course he is very charming and all that, and I 
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believe he has considerable private means, but his health, 
they say, is very bad.” 

Then came the reply, spoken low and mysteriously— 

‘Yes, sol heard. You know, they say ,, 

But the rest of the sentence was lost upon Margaret, 
for she was just then drawn into conversation. She 
spoke, but scarcely knew what she was saying, and then 
she heard her mother’s voice again— 

“Weil, of course, one can’t believe all one hears. He 
looks delicate certainly, but I shouldn’t dream of letting 
that stand in the way. Margaret is made for a parson’s 
wife, and he would understand her wanting to be always 
in the parish and going to meetings, which is more than 
Ido. She never seems happy at home, though I am 
sure she has everything a girl can want; so if she can 
find anyone to make her happy, I am sure I shall be 
thankful.” 

Margaret’s cheeks grew a shade pinker ; the bright- 
ness faded out of the eyes, and they took a set expression 
of gloomy sadness, which was less pleasing, though more 
characteristic. She had seldom felt so grateful to anyone 
as she did at that moment to the kindly old lady, as she 
caught her reply— 

“T think when the time comes,” she said, “you will 
miss her more than you perhaps think now. One so often 
understands people better when they are parted from us.” 

‘Perhaps so,” assented Lady Mary absently. 

“And then,” she continued gently, ‘‘ marriage is such 
arisk. There is always that to be remembered. I used 
to tell my girls that it was a far more dangerous invest- 
ment than any that could be made on the Stock 
Exchange. You put everything into it you possess, 
without the security of even the lowest rate of interest.” 

“Oh, quite so,” said Lady Mary impatiently ; “ but, of 
course, one can’t strain matters too tightly. Everything 
to do with love is so essentially unpractical that it is quite 
impossible to submit it to a test of weight and measure.” 

Having dismissed the subject in this somewhat 


ungentle way, she raised her lorgnettes and looked at the 
clock. 
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‘Dear me! it is quite time we started,” she said; and 
as the servant at this moment announced the carriages 
to be ready, a general move was made. 

It was rather late when the party from the Grange 
arrived at the Town Hall,and some little confusion arose as 
to where they were all to sit, as their seats were scattered. 

Margaret found herself in the rear of the little proces- 
sion as it walked up the hall, and was conscious that Mr. 
Headley was close behind her, though she dared not 
turn round and see if this were so. 

Whilst the party were still unseated the curtain rose, 
and Margaret was hurried into a seat rather at the back 
of the room, with Mr. Headley beside her. 

She wished then with all her heart that she had never 
allowed herself to listen to the conversation that she had 
overheard in the drawing-room. It made her feel miser- 
ably self-conscious, and, far worse, it had damped the 
rising joy of loving and feeling she was loved, because it 
had raised in her a great and trembling fear for the one 
she was beginning to hold dearest upon earth. But 
besides this, the thought that another had guessed her 
secret, and had treated it in the familiar way one discusses 
the latest village gossip or the delinquencies of a servant 
—this was very bitter to her. 

There are some girls who like to talk over the great 
love secret of their lives with any friend who happens to 
be brushing out her hair in the same house and at the 
same time as they are; and there are some men who like 
to talk it over with anyone to whom a comfortable 
smoking-room, a pipe, and a whiskey and soda seem to 
render sympathetic companions. 

But these are not the best girls nor the best men, 
though they may be, and generally are the girls and the 
men who have loved—in their limited sense of the word 
—the most often. 

They neither of them spoke a word during the first 
scene. He turned twice to look at her, for he was 
powerless to keep his eyes from her, but she was far too 
painfully conscious of his every movement to turn her 
eyes for a single second in his direction. 
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When the curtain fell she clapped mechanically, and 
seeing he made no sign of appreciation, asked him if he 
did not think it very amusing. 

‘‘T am afraid I was thinking of other things,” he said 
quietly. ‘Amongst others, of our conversation at 
dinner—or rather something you said then.” 

“What was it?” she asked, while a strange feeling 
which was altogether foreign to her made her heart beat 
quicker. 

‘It was what you said about life,” he answered slowly. 
Then he turned abruptly to her. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell 
me,” he said, ‘‘that you have no deeper, happier idea of 
life than that? Work!” he exclaimed, ‘‘and for you / 
You to whom life should be all bright sunshine and gentle 
rain. And yet you ask to see the hard side of life! 
The sickening disappointments, the cruel injustices, the 
heart and brain-wearing monotony which labour 
brings !” 

He paused and lowered his voice. 

“Do tell me,” he said earnestly, “that you picture 
something brighter than this. Have you never thought 
of or wished for the happiness that comes with love?” 

He stopped short then as if he had said more than he 
meant. Margaret made no reply. The curtain rose on 
the second scene and the lights were put out. 

“ Margaret!” he whispered, and his hand sought hers. 
She felt his fierce grip of it, and a great longing arose in 
her to keep him always thus—close to her. But there 
was no sudden rush of happiness : rather, a vague feeling 
of sadness which almost amounted to an indefinable 
dread. 

Perhaps it was due to the morbid strain in her nature ; 
perhaps it was because there is more pain in love than 
we like to think. Who can say? 

A burst of applause from the audience startled them. 
Margaret’s hand was released, and yet though she dared 
not speak and could not even look at him, she longed to 
have it taken captive again and to feel the strong power 
of his grasp. 

He leant his elbow on his knee and covered his face 
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with his hand. Then the scene changed. The orchestra 
played softly and slowly, and the lights on the stage were 
lowered. 

It was the old, old tale, the parting of two lovers for 
honour’s sake ; but however the story is told, it is pathetic 
always. 

It was the last moment. All that there was to be said 
had been spoken, and now there was silence. There was 
the faintest sound of a sob from the girl, who was half 
lying on the sofa in an attitude of the intensest grief, 
while her lover stood a little way off with folded 
arms, and took a last look at:her before he left her for 
ever. 

It struck Margaret's morbid mind with a deep melan- 
choly : a strange chill presentiment of future ill seemed 
to creep over her. With a sudden impulse she turned to 
her lover and laid her hand on his arm. 

‘‘T am so miserable,” she said. 


* * * * 


It seemed to Margaret that night, when, after a 
bewildering drive home seated next her lover and 
opposite her mother, she at last found herself alone 
before her bedroom fire, that after all nothing mattered 
much—that nothing apart from her own love itself, could 
now ever move her to misery or threaten her with pain— 
she loved and was loved! What was it now to her that 
her life seemed worthless, that her home was barren of 
sympathy and love, that she was tortured by the un- 
answerableness of the problems of a suffering world, and 
that at times the religion, which was gradually becoming 
an inseparable part of her, appeared to her simply in the 
light of a great perplexity and a possible deception. 
Love had swept all that away. Here, surely, she had 
found the sign of a God-made, a God-cared-for world. 
Whatever might happen, she would have within her from 
henceforward a secret power, which would make her able 
to believe all things, hope all things, bear all things. 

‘‘Love never faileth.” 
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She repeated the words over and over again as she 
looked into the fire, until she seemed to see them blazing 
in the red burning coals. Was this not, after all, the great 
secret of the universe? Was it not the one plain thing 
in all the confusion of mystery which could render all else 
explicable ? 

Were not the weavers of humanity’s immortal destiny 
always striving to form an indestructible garment of 
certainty out of a few scattered shreds of hope? What 
if they might lay their hands upon ¢&zs and know that 
they touched the link which binds time to eternity ? 

And so she dreamed on. Have we not all trodden 
that same sunny path, only to find in its sunshine the 
brightness of illusion ? 

But when the dream is past, we long to bring it back 
again. But it is weary work. It is like trying to recall 
the face of someone we love when fancy only pictures a 
grotesque image which haunts ‘us with horrid per- 
sistency. 

The first few weeks of Margaret's engagement flew 
by with startling rapidity. She wondered whether her 
life henceforward would always pass like a night in a 
ball-room—all swift motion, excitement, pleasant 
weariness, and then rest. 

She felt she had found a priceless treasure, which 
very few are ever permitted to discover, and which, con- 
sequently, enhances its value twofold to those who are 
more fortunate. She knew that many were deceived by 
worthless imitations, but for herself she had no such 
fears. And she was happy. 

But the feelings of her lover were, perhaps, slightly 
more complex. 

He believed himself to be deeply in love, and yet 
he was sometimes startled to find himself wondering if, 
after all, he had not made a great mistake. Where were 
his theories on celibaey, which he had so frequently pro- 
claimed, and to which he had hitherto so tenaciously 
held? Whither had those dreams of a life of self-denial, 
of noble devotion to the cause of God in a godless world 
—whither had they fled? Was he, after all, just as 
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weak, just as pitiably human, as those men he desired to 
raise, because he thought they were on a lower level than 
he was, and for whom he had so generously intended to 
spend the greater part of his life in perpetual intercession, 
because he thought they never prayed for themselves? 
Alas! the best of us often fail from too great anxiety for 
the souls of those whose creed differs from our own. 
We cling to our particular faith because it suits us, and 
we do well. Why, then, should we not let other people 
believe what they may find suits them? Why not 
believe their faith does as much for them as we think 
our creed does for us? Is there after all much to choose 
between one religion and another. Every religion has 
its heroes and its scoundrels. Would that it were other- 
wise! Would that there was one faith to be found on 
the earth which could present a clean, unsullied record 
before God and man. Who would not seek, to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, that they might find it? 

It was one frosty, moonlight night that William 
Headley was walking slowly towards Crawley Grange. 
His leisurely pace was hardly expressive of an anxious 
and devoted lover who has only two fleeting hours to 
spend with his sweetheart. But he was thoughtful and 
evidently depressed. As he drew near the hill leading 
to the house, he seemed suddenly to recollect himself, 
and pulled out his watch. He was evidently struck with 
the lateness of the hour, for he started at a quick run up 
the long avenue. 

He was still some distance off when he saw a stream 
of light in front of him, and knew that Margaret was 
standing at the hall door waiting for him. His heart 
gave a great leap to think that that figure which he 
could see, standing out dark against the light, belonged 
to him—that he possessed her—that in a few minutes 
her arms would be round his neck—her lips pressed to 
his. He forgot all about his great mistake. He 
slackened his pace as he got into the level drive. He 
saw Margaret come towards him, and then he felt a 
sudden dizziness come over him. He struggled on a few 
steps—heard her say reproachfully— 
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“Oh, darling! 1 thought you were never coming!” 
and then he staggered against the porch. 

Margaret flung her arms round him. 

“William! what is the matter? Are you ill?” she 
cried. 

He pushed her very gently away from him and raised 
his hand to his forehead. She saw it trembled. 

“T’m all right,” he said, rather faintly. “I’ve been 
running too hard, that’s all.” 

She seemed to recover herself then and ran to fetch 
some brandy. 

He got better then and came into the hall. She 
took off his coat and hat and made him sit in a big 
chair before the fire, and then she sat on a stool by his 
side. 

There was silence for a minute. Then William put 
his hand round Margaret’s bare white neck. 

‘“T hope I didn’t frighten you, darling,” he said. “It 
was only a little faintness. The doctor told me some 
time ago I ought to be careful not to put a strain on 
my heart, but e 

There was a stifled sob and then Margaret hid her 
face on his knee and burst into tears. He soothed her 
very gently, though he could hardly realise how such a 
small thing could upset her so much. 

‘‘ Darling,” he said, “you mustn’t cry like this for me. 
I have often been like this before, and no one thinks 
anything of it. I shall be quite well to-morrow and you 
will see me coming up here before you have half finished 
your breakfast.” 

He stooped down and lifted up her face and kissed 
her forehead. 

But she was not to be so easily comforted. 

‘IT was so dreadfully frightened,” she said, “I thought 
you were very ill. It makes me so miserable to think 
you aren’t strong.” 

“But I am, dearest, quite strong,” he said per- 
suasively. 

She shook her head and smiled wearily. 

‘“T know you are very delicate,” she said. “I can see 
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it in your face, and—and I know it in other ways, and it 
makes me so wretched.” 

‘But you mustn't let it make you wretched. Darling, 
I want to make you very happy. Do you think I shall 
ever succeed? ” 

‘“‘T think perhaps you have already,” she said. 

But she went to bed that night with a dreary pain at 
her heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Love, like Janus of old, is a two-headed god. On some he smiles, to 
others his eyes are fuil of strange bewildering doubts: on his lips there’s a 
smile that is half a sigh, that wakes at times a tumultuous happiness, a bitter 
aching at others, and never brings content.”—E. F. BENSON. 


I suppose there is not a single day in our lives which we 
can look back upon and say with perfect truth—“ for 
those twenty-four hours I\was uninterruptedly happy.” 
Recall as we will the most blissful moments we have 
experienced, memory will faithfully present them to us 
stamped, however faintly, with regret. 

It is, | suppose, because we are so intensely human 
that we can never rise above the petty annoyances, due 
most often to physical causes, that mar the most ideal 
joys we are capable of appreciating. 

Happiness is such a strange mingling of what is 
sweetest with what we find most bitter; and with love, 
that strangest of all earthly mysteries, it is the same. 
We cannot disentangle the pain in it from the deep joy, 
and we can never forget it is there. 

And what does it mean? It means nothing if it does 
not suggest to us a future where happiness has nothing 
to do with pain, where there is no bitter element in love. 
It is worth while to believe in ‘‘ Heaven,” if only for the 
consolation it gives now to think that the possibilities of 
happiness which can exist for us here only in the imagina- 
tion, will and must be realised in some future more perfect 
state. 

When Margaret thought over the months of her 
engagement, she marvelled to think how little of real joy 
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she had found in love. The proposal, which she had 
always imagined to be the supremest moment in a girl’s 
life, had been to her a moment of intense agitation and 
of almost painful embarrassment. Her doubts of her 
lover's feelings, her fears of saying anything that might 
lead him to express more than he really felt, and then 
the strange presentiment of future trouble that had 
oppressed her—all helped to take away the brightnees 
from that joy which had begun to creep in upon her 
then. 

And afterwards she had had much to endure from her 
mother’s unsympathetic commentaries on “the event,” 
and her father’s practical views on the “business” side 
of the subject. Then had followed days of wretchedness. 
Her father had heard rumours of William’s bad health 
and wished him to be medically examined. The subject 
was hotly argued between husband and wife, sometimes 
in the presence of Margaret, and sometimes—and_this 
was gall and bitterness to her—in the presence of the 
servants at mealtime. Finally, Lady Mary had conquered, 
and glad though Margaret was, she had the chilling 
sensation of knowing that the cudgels had been wielded 
with such persistence on her side, simply with the object 
of getting rid of her. She felt the shame of it very 
deeply, and a sense of great loneliness came over her. 
This must never be told. 42#—here was her first secret— 
the first pain love could not share. 

But after this, time had passed happily for her. There 
were the very sincere congratulations of a great number 
of very sincere friends to receive, and there was the 
constant expectation of seemg William wherever she 
went, and there was the joy of knowing she was first in 
someone’s heart. Ah! there is happiness there! To 
know there is someone who thinks of everybody and 
everything as only second to you! Whose eyes are 
never weary of looking into yours for the love that makes 
his life! Whose heart and mind open and show their 
treasures to you alone, and to the rest of the world are 
sealed ! 

But then had followed the unlucky event that had 
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brought back to her all the painful memories connected 
with his health. 

She had been wandering disconsolately in the garden, 
thinking it all over from the beginning, and her 
conclusion was briefly this : 

Love is disappointing. Instead of being a thing apart, 
rare and precious, which mortals must climb after in 
order to reach, and which, when once grasped, remains 
bright and unimpaired to them for ever, it is a thing of 
beauty. Yes; but, oh, how quickly it fades! and, like 
beauty, it is dependent for its charm on so many material 
things—temperament, climate, health. She had thought 
it a god, and she found it a passion desperately human. 

She raised her eyes dreamily, but they were awake in 
an instant with delight, as through the trees she caught 
sight of William driving up to the hall door in his cart. 

‘Ah! there you are!” he called out, as she came in 
sight. ‘I thought I should see you somewhere about. | 
didn’t go round to the stables, as I want to know first if 
you have any engagement this afternoon, and if not, 
whether you will drive out with me. We shall have to 
start early if you do, so I won't put up if you can't 
manage it.” 

“Let me see,” she said. ‘‘This afternoon I had 
promised to go out to tea, and I dd say I would ride 
with father first ; but—well, I can’t—that’s all,” and she 
laughed gaily. ‘‘Do get down, William, and we'll take 
the cart round to the stables.” 

‘You are quite sure you can come?” heasked. “It's 
rather important.” 

‘Of course,” she said sarcastically. ‘“‘ A drive with you 
is very important.” 

He got down from the cart, and went up to her as she 
stood at the horse’s head. 

‘Kiss me,” he said ; “no one’s looking. That’s right, 
darling. Now I'll tell you why the drive this afternoon 
is important. Weare going to a meeting.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Take care!” he said, ‘or I shall make you give me 
another ”—and he took it without asking. 
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“Tt’s not an ordinary meeting,” he said, “It’s a 
séance.” 

Margaret drew a deep breath. 

“Oh, William! how splendid! But what would 
mother say! She hates my reading about spiritualism 
and palmistry, you know, and all that. But what does 
that matter, after all,” she added, with an air of in- 
difference that had become habitual to her. ‘“ She hates 
everything I like.” 

“Never mind! I ought to make up to you for all 
that. Do you think I do, Margaret?” 

“Oh, William! you know it! If everybody I liked 
in the world were suddenly to die, I shouldn’t mind as 
long as I still had you.” 

He dropped the reins he was holding, and turned 
suddenly to her. 

‘“No woman,” he said, ‘‘ could possibly say more than 
that. Are you sure you mean it, Margaret?” 

There was something startling in his earnestness, but 
his tone was more like that of a man who asks desperately 
for a certainty he dreads to make sure of. 

“T mean more than that,” she said gently, “but I 
can’t express it.” 

He let go her hands. ‘TI believe you,” he said. 

Lady Mary was away, and Mr. Beverton had driven 
some miles to see an outlying farm on his property, and 
would not be back till two o’clock that afternoon. 

So the young couple, not without a few pricks of 
conscience, had an early luncheon, and drove off im- 
mediately after, leaving a confusion of messages to be 
delivered by the bewildered butler. 

They did not speak till they were out of the drive, for 
Margaret saw that William was in one of his “ thoughtful 
moods,” and she was just a little afraid of him on those 
occasions. 

At last she ventured—“ William ?” 

He seemed to recall himself as if he had been far away. 
“Yes, dear! What?” 

‘“T was thinking about engagements,” she said, as if 
feeling her way. 
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“Ah! he said, smiling, ‘‘ your conscience is pricking 
you for having broken so many this afternoon. What a 
conscience you have, Margaret!” 

“Oh, no! it wasn’t that at all. I didn’t mean that sort 
of engagement. I meant being engaged to be married. 
Do you know, I think being engaged is very degenerat- 
ing. 

“Margaret!” 

“JT can't help it—I do,” she said, emphatically, 
“Don’t you?” 

‘It ought not to be so,” he said gravely. 

‘Then you feel it too,” she said, with a shade of dis- 
appointment in her tone. 

They were driving slowly uphill. He put the whip 
down, changed the reins into his right hand and _ put his 
left arm round her. 

“Darling,” he said, very tenderly, “if it is wrong to 
love anyone but God with all one’s heart then I have 
degenerated since I first loved you! I had thought 
once,” he continued, ‘of closing my heart to the love of 
any woman ; I knew if I loved at all, 1 must love wholly. 
Sometimes I have terrible thoughts that come to me 
when I am trying to pray alone, or in the most solemn 
and awful moments when I am serving at God's altar, 
sometimes thoughts come to me then of giving up every- 
thing to love you altogether, of believing in nothing but 
in the mysterious tie that binds us soul to soul, of caring 
nothing for the world and the life to come as long as 
I may feel that | am yours and you are mine for ever 
and ever.” 


He felt she was trembling as he pressed her still closer 
to him. 

“And it is then,” he continued, dropping his voice to 
a strange half whisper, “that I am haunted by a terrible 
vision. I seem to see myself at the Last Day driven 
from the Presence of God. In an agony of despair I 
turn back towards the brilliant and awful multitude 
surrounding Him, to ask what I have done. But the 
question burns itself away on my tongue and the answer 
that I know must come, seems to be taken up by all that 
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host and hurled back on me in a deafening and ceaseless 
roar—‘ For the Lord thy God is a jealous God!’” 

He gathered up the reins as they reached the top of 
the hill and took up the whip. 

Neither broke the silence till they reached Oakshott 
and stopped in front of a small hotel where they left the 
cart. 

Then in a constrained voice Margaret asked where 
they were going, but all the pleasure and excitement of 
the afternoon was gone, and both felt miserable and 
confused. 

They went down a side street and knocked at the door 
of a small and shabby-looking house. The grass was 
growing rank in the little patch of front garden ; the 
windows wanted cleaning badly, and the muslin blinds 
that hung round them on a piece of dirty tape were in a 
very dilapidated condition. There was an air of general 
neglect about the place that was depressing, and Margaret 
fervently wished they had never come. 


But it was too late to think of retreating, for the door 
opened and a girl, in keeping with her shabby surround- 
ings, asked them to walk upstairs. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T know thy works, and thy labour, and thy patience, and how thou can’st 
not bear them which are evil. . . . Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
against thee because thou hast left thy first love. . . . Remember, 
therefore, from whence thou art fallen, and repent and do the first works, 
or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of 
his place, except thou repent.” 


Tue dull, gray, winter afternoon made the room into 
which they were shown look dark and cheerless. 
Though they were early it was already nearly full. 
William led the way to the back of the audience, where 
he found a vacant chair for Margaret, and succeeded in 
fetching one for himself, which he placed close to hers. 
At one end of the room stood the cabinet, which was 
almost transparent, being composed of thin white 
material, hung on light brass rods. The walls were 
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covered with a weird collection of spirit photographs ; 
but, excepting for the chairs, an American organ was 
the only piece of furniture in the room. 

Whilst they were waiting for the séance to begin, 
William explained to Margaret how it was to be con- 
ducted. He felt he must say something. The silence 
which had followed his confession had become un- 
bearable. He spoke in a queer, matter-of-fact tone, which 
Margaret had never heard before, but which it was a 
relief to hear now. 

“The medium,” he said, “is a Miss Terry Yorke. 
She comes from America, and is far above the average. 
She never has a conductor, but lets the spirits announce 
themselves, and she very rarely holds séances in the 
dark. She is quite the most famous medium there is, 
they say.” 

‘‘ What sort of materialisation shall we see?” she asked, 
in a voice that betrayed a want of interest in the answer. 

‘T have never attended her séances before,” he said, 
‘Generally, they are strangely, sometimes repulsively 
human ; but under this mediumship they are said to be 
almost spiritual in their form and manner—in fact, just 
what one imagines they ought to be.” 

There was a pause, and, to avoid a silence, she asked 
another question— 

‘Has any spirit ever come for you?” she said. 

“No,” he answered, briefly. 

“| think it must be dreadful when they do,” she said. 
‘‘] don’t think I could bear to see anyone I loved return 
under these circumstances. Why does God let them 
communicate with us in this way? Is it a temptation? 
Perhaps it is wrong to bring them back to earth like this.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, ‘but sometimes it is far more 
difficult to 2xow what is right than to do it when our 
duty is quite clear. Possibly the motive which brings 
us to a s¢ance makes it right or wrong. If we come 
honestly to search for the truth, using these God-given 
means by which to find it out, I don’t think our con- 
sciences will accuse us, And then if we found the 


Truth!” 
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“JT don’t understand. How do you mean?” 

He drew his hand across his forehead, and smoothed 
back his hair with rather a weary air. 

“You see,” he said, “I believe it entirely depends on 
the medium what sort of spirits materialise. One day, 
perhaps, someone who is pure and good will cause some 
holy, beautiful spirit to appear, and then we shall know 
the reason why—why we live, why we die; why there 
are so-many religions all fighting against each other, and 
which is the true one. But,” he continued, “ I feel some- 
times that there are some things it would be best not to 
know. If we could realize a degree more than we do 
now, our absolute insignificance among the millions of 
created things in earth and heaven, it would mean moral 
annihilation. To pray would be impossible; the bare 
remembrance of the light way in which we had thought 
of and spoken about the Great God would in itself be a 
burden whose weight would crush us. But look! there 
is the medium.” 

For the moment Margaret forgot all her bitterness of 
spirit. She was very excited. 

Miss Terry Yorke was tall, slender, and very pale. 
She was dressed in dark green velvet, relieved with 
white lace at the neck and sleeves. She had a grave, 
absorbed air about her, and bowed to her friends among 
the sitters without the smallest sign of pleased recogni- 
tion. As she entered the cabinet, the opening bars of 
the song, ‘“‘ Across the Boundary Line,” was played on 
the American organ and then sung by the sitters. 

The first verse was hardly finished when the white 
curtains of the cabinet, through which the dark form of 
the medium could be seen in outline, shook and fluttered, 
and a form seemed to pass through them. 

There was an awed hush among the sitters, and not a 
whisper to be heard. There was no glad cry of recogni- 
tion—no startled exclamations of surprise and joy, and 
no one sprang forward with tears of welcome, to greet, 
this citizen from the ‘‘ Summerland.” 

There was simply silence. 

As they watched, the shadowy, transparent. form 
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became gradually illuminated, until it developed into an 
indistinct body of light. 

Then a voice broke the stillness. It said— 

“William !” 

The person thus addressed sat motionless, his face 
covered with his hands, his head bowed. No one turned 
to see for whom this most unearthly and unhuman 
apparition had come. All eyes were fixed on the light, 
as though it fascinated them. But as they looked it 
vanished. With one accord they instinctively turned 
towards the back of the room, and as they did so 
they seemed to fall under the mesmeric influence of 
the cloud-form which rested there. 

Then the voice spoke again. 

‘OQ minister of God! Why have you combined with 
others to tempt me? I strove to resist, but human power 
is strong. Earth does not cease to attract when we leave 
it; it draws us back again and again. And this time you 
have helped me to sin, and the weary, weary road must 
be trodden over again. When the sin is done and | 
return, my Light will be taken from me—the Light 
which is a faint reflection from the Almighty God in 
whom is no darkness at all. And then the pain and the 
misery of the watching and waiting and remembering 
and longing—all will come back to me. 

“And you—who seek the Truth! Do you think to 
discover the secrets of the Infinite God through the sin 
of His weakest spirits? None know the Truth but those 
whose foreheads are marked with the New Name, for 
none others can see His Face, and none but they could 
understand. Remember, you are but as an atom no 
microscope could render visible—but yet remember! 
Your every deed is recorded, and your innermost thought 
is known. And in that book record, which is called the 
Book of Life, there are two columns. In the one are 
written the deeds which have been done for God, and in 
the other, which is far broader than the first, those which 
have been done for yourself. Think of this and remember 
‘The Lord thy God is a jealous God’!” 

The bowed figure started and shuddered. The spirit 
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vanished. The sitters silently turned round again and 
no one spoke. 

Before a few seconds had elapsed, a groan was heard 
to proceed from the cabinet, and the upper part of the 
figure seated there was seen to lean to one side. A lady 
sprang forward, and pulling the curtains aside, called for 
assistance. 

Miss Terry Yorke had fallen into a trance. 

During the confusion consequent on this discovery, 
William piloted Margaret through the crowd and out of 
the house. 

There always seems to be something mean and under- 
hand about a séance. 

The sitters are like the girl who reads a forbidden 
book which tells her something she is not meant to know. 
The girl will know in time and so will they: perhaps 
neither of them feel the happier when the knowledge 
comes. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Often it seems as if the whole world—fate, trial, circumstance—were set 
against lovers to make them part. . . . Rarely do those that truly love 
ever attain the happiness of marrying one another. One half the world— 
the best and noblest half—thirst all their lives for that bliss.”—By ¢he author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


“Ts that all, Margaret?” 

There was infinitely more despair in the voice than 
reproach. The reply came firmly at first, and ended 
tremulously. 

“All? Oh, William! What more can you expect? 
If you knew what I have suffered! I have tortured 
myself into believing it all to be right and I know it is 
sonow. Iam sure of it. And all there is to say is— 
Good-bye.” 

‘You do not even blame me?” he asked slowly. 

‘Oh, no!” she said, with just a touch of bitterness, 
‘not in the least. You made a mistake like so many do; 
but you suffer for it as well as I, and that is not so often 

20 
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the case.” And then her great love for him, which she 
had tried so hard to beat down, surged up within her as 
she saw his grief-stricken face. 

“Oh, William!” she said, ‘if I had loved you less 
than with all my whole being, I should never, never 
have let myself part with you.” 

“ And if,” he said, wringing his hands tightly together 
in the effort to control himself, ‘‘if it should after all be 
in vain. If there should be no God to live for, or to 
care for this awful sacrifice we are making.” 

“Tf there is no God,” she said, ‘“‘and no hereafter, we 
should have to part sooner or later—then it would be for 
eternity and that would be worse.” 

The pain in her voice seemed suddenly to strike him 
with remorse, and for the moment he forgot his own 
suffering. He made a step towards her and grasped 
both her hands in his. 

“Margaret,” he said, ‘“‘can you ever forgive me for 
this awful mistake? Let me try and tell you about it,’ 
he urged. ‘ Remember, it is the last time I shall ever 
speak to you.” 

She tried to release her hands, and he let them go. 

“JT have no right to keep them now,” he said 
bitterly. 

She looked tired and exhausted and sat down on the 
sofa, and he took a chair near her. 

“You know,” he began, speaking slowly as if the 
words were hard to pronounce, ‘that when I was first 
ordained I vowed to myself I would live and die a 
celibate. I vowed it on the day of ordination and again 
when I was made a priest. You know how I have 
kept it.” 

He paused. 

“Oh! if 1 had only known!” she burst in. ‘“ Why 
did you not tell me? But it was. my fault—I tempted 
you!” 

“Don't, don’t!” he implored, ‘‘ it was my own wretched 
weakness and nothing else. Promise me you will never 
think otherwise. It would make the pain so much 
harder if I knew you thought that.” 
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“When I began to feel I loved you,” he continued, 
“God knows I fought against it. Just at that time I 
got a letter from my greatest friend—the ‘Brother’ I 
told you of who works in the East End—begging me 
to pay him a visit, and asking me if I would not make 
up my mind to join the Brotherhood. I knew there 
was a way of escape out of every temptation. I knew 
this was mine, and I turned my back on it. I persuaded 
myself with false arguments, and reasons which I felt to 
be only mean subterfuges. And I fell. I was madly 
happy at first, and then I felt the bitter punishment 
creeping over me—remorse—and now ¢#zs. Oh, Mar- 
garet! it is more than I can bear to see you suffer for 
my sin. I know I can never make amends to you for 
it, and that is the bitterest part of the punishment. To 
God I can and will give my life and every hour of it. 
To-morrow I am going to London——” 

He could not finish the sentence. 

It isa terrible thing for a woman to see tears ina 
strong man’s eyes, and if she should happen to love him 
better than anybody else in the world, then the sound of 
his sob cuts her more deeply than the utterance of his 
dying breath. 

Margaret’s cup of bitterness was full, for a woman’s 
love is ever strongest when she sees the object of it 
needing comfort. But she withheld it. 

She knew her weakness and perhaps guessed at his. 
She looked at him in a dazed kind of way as he sat there 
in his grief. The tall figure she had been so proud of; 
how often she had teased him about it, and said she was 
sure he was not as tall as he declared, by several inches. 
She could not see his face. It was buried in the hands 
she had so often laughed at, because she said they were 
too delicate for a man, and then she had kissed them again 
and again, because she said she knew they were not hard 
like other men 's, because they had never been lifted to 
do anything unkind, or cruel, or wrong. Then she had 
sat on his knees. She used to blush dreadfully at first, 
because when anyone interrupted them she had to jump 


away, and that made her feel as if it was wrong. But 
“ag? 
20 
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he loved to have her on his knee, because it was so close 
to him. Suppose she went now and knelt down beside 
him, and put one arm round his neck and gently stroked 
his hair. She could imagine how he would look up— 
but would he look like that? A sudden, sharp pang of 
recollection brought before her the appealing look that 
would be in his eyes—not in prayer to her to take him 
back again—but with the beseeching glance of one who 
implores the fascinating form which clothes a devil, to 
cease from tempting him. 

She rose to her feet. Her voice seemed to have gone, 
but she said huskily—‘‘ We must say good-bye.” 

‘There is one thing,” he said, when he stood _ before 
her, “that I would like to tell you before I go. It may 
be of some comfort to you—at all events at first—and to 
me it will be a comfort till the day I die.” 

‘“‘T shall have to give up everything,” he continued, in 
a cold, constrained way, ‘that has any connection with 
you in the smallest way. There will be nothing I can 
look at, and feel that your hands have touched, or any- 
thing that can in any way remind me of you—but—” 
and the triumph in his voice betrayed a conquest not yet 
complete—‘ I have ¢4zs, which I can never rob myself 
of——which I must carry to my grave.” 

He pulled up the sleeve and cuff of his right arm, and 
showed her the chain of three links she had tattooed there, 
to signify the mutual Faith, Hope, and Love, which was 
to have bound them both together for ever. 

‘Does it hurt?” she had asked, anxiously, at the time. 

‘A little,” he had answered, smiling very tenderly at 
her, ‘‘ but there is always pain in Love.” 

And there had been more pain in it than they had 
ever dreamt of. 

* * * * 

The room was little more than a cell. It held a poor 
apology for a bed, and there was a washhand-stand, which 
was considered a luxury. There were two hooks on the 
back of the door, from which hung all the outward 
garments the owner of the room possessed, for he himself 
was in bed. 
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The rest of his possessions, which consisted of some 
sacred books and a few under-garments, were in a deal 
box, which did duty fora chair. The walls were bare, 
excepting for a crucifix, exquisitely carved in wood, 
which hung on the wall over the bed. 

A man, evidently a doctor, was making use of the deal 
box, and had drawn it up by the bedside. 

The patient lying there looked very weary. 

‘How long did you say I should take to get well?” 
he asked. 

“1 should say, if you take great care, you ought to be 
about again in—well, say ina month.” 

“A month!” exclaimed the patient, almost energeti- 
cally. ‘I don’t feel as if I could endure it.” 

“Not here,” said the doctor, looking round at the 
whitewashed walls with something very like a shudder ; 

“but of course you must go home, or "—seeing the 
pe atient shook his head—* to a hospital.” 

“No,” he said ; “ I'll stay here.” 

He turned his face to the wall, and there was silence 
for a full minute. 

Then the patient faced the doctor and spoke : 

“There is another question I want to ask you, which 
is far more important. When you examined me the 
other day you looked very grave. [| was too ill to ask 
you anything then, but | “know my heart is weak.” He 
paused and turned his head away ; some painful recollec- 
tion seemed to strike him. Then he continued, ‘ Till 
now I have been too cowardly to find out what is the 
matter with me, but I am certain now that there is 
disease. I want to know how long it is likely to hold 
out ?” 

“My dear young fellow,” said the doctor kindly, ‘ you 
are taking a morbid view of the case. If you would only 
take my advice and be moved.” 

The young man interrupted him impatiently. 

‘| want a direct answer to my question. How long 
have I got to live?” 

‘That is quite impossible to say, thank God!” replied 
the doctor very gravely. ‘‘ But the end might be sudden. 
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You may live for many years, but you will never live to 
be very old. I have told you this,” he continued hesi- 
tatingly, because you urged me to do so; otherwise, as 
there would be no fear of any thought of marriage in 
your case, I should have concealed it.’ 

The patient raised himself on his elbow. 

‘‘T suppose,” he said slowly, ‘‘ matrimony would have 
been out of the question if 1 had thought about it before 
I came here?” 

“It would have been wicked,” said the doctor shortly. 

He rose to go. 

‘‘T want you to forget all wechave been talking about,” 
he said cheerfully. ‘“ Remember I forbid you to think 
of it.” 

The patient smiled and held the doctor’s hand with 
more strength than he thought he possessed. 

“Thank you very much,” he said earnestly, “for what 
you have told me: you have helped me to bear my life 
better for knowing it.” 

‘Good gracious!” muttered the doctor, as he stepped 
into his brougham, “there’s not many a young man in 
the world who would live happier for knowing his life 
was to be prematurely shortened.” 


* 


When we look out with troubled eyes into the world, 
we shade them with our hands from seeing too much— 
too much mystery, too much misery—we cry, when is 
the vision to be made ‘plain upon tables that he may 
run that readeth it?” - And the answer comes back ever 
the same, “for the vision is yet for an appointed time, 
but at the end it shall speak and not lie ; though it tarry, 
wait for it, because it will surely come.” 


L. C. Moranrt. 





H Ballad of Fans, 


Wuen first I knew you, dear, you were 
A pleasure-loving maid. 

Folks said you were a flirt. Ah! me, 
I’m very much afraid 

That folks were right ; confess it now, 
‘Twas you who first began 

Our pretty semi-friendship, dear, 
Your weapon was—your fan. 


’Twas black, and very, very large ; 
The little foolish clique, 

Of which you were the centre, dear, 
Declared it very ‘“ chic.” 

And when I laughed, and said its size 
Had given me a shock, 

You said you loved it well, because— 
It went with azy frock. 


At balls or dances, when we sat 
Where others could not pry, 
That black fan helped our friendship on, 
And waved the moments by. 
And—once I tried to kiss you, dear, 
But the black fan came between ; 
Ah! I was only twenty then, 
And you were seventeen. 
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A year elapsed, those twelve months saw 
The black fan laid aside, 

And snowy plumes your white hands held, 
Fit present for a bride. 

Ah! pale, pure face above the snow, 
You scarce remembered me, 

And all we talked of long ago, 
When you were gay and free. 


And then some years went fleeting by, 
Your fans were all of white ; 

You knew that black against your cheek 
Would put the rose to flight. 

So faint it was, poor little wife, 
And still somewhere there lay 

That great black fan that used to aid 
Our love words—thrown away. 


And then perchance you took it out, 
Unfolded it one day, 
And thought of how we used to laugh, 


And all we used to say. 
And next you smiled at me, dear heart, 
And—well, I lost my head ; 
Dearest, if now you think of me, 
Forgive me all I said. 





A BALLAD OF FANS. 


And that’s two long, long years ago, 
To-night I see you stand, 

And there’s a flush upon your cheek, 
A fan is in your hand. 

Its frame is all of tortoise-shell, 


Its white plumes tipped with grey ; 


It is a most bewildering fan, 
But I—I cannot stay. 


For I’ve another goddess now, 
Who holds a bridal fan ; 
Her love and faith of me must make 
A better, wiser man. 
We were too young to know our hearts, 
But, ah! “the might have been.” 
Well, I was only twenty then, 
And you were seventeen. 


KATHLEEN MUuRRAY. 








Books and Things Bookish. 


Tue month which follows Christmas is usually the dullest, 
as regards literary matters, of the year. From October 
up to Christmas all is feverish activity on the part both 
of publishers and of booksellers ; but, the winter holiday 
season once over, everything falls flat. Publishers and 
booksellers pass that time in counting up their losses ; 
and the former, usually, have no heart for the issuing of 
more books. 

Nevertheless, books are issued even in the days and 
weeks immediately before and after the New Year. 
Some of these are waifs and strays from the preceding 
season ; others have been deliberately arranged for, in 
the belief that after the storm comes the lull, during 
which a few really good volumes may have a chance of 
getting at the public. For my part, I believe there is no 
period at which thoughtful people are so ready to welcome 
an acceptable book as in the first weeks of the year. A 
good deal of lost ground, no doubt, has to be covered ; 
but, though the assiduous reader is often in arrears, 
he is generally prepared to give his best consideration to 
anything of the first class that appears. 

I may say for myself that the book I have perused 
with most interest since Christmas is the ‘“ Christina 
Rossetti” of Mr. Mackenzie Bell. It is partly biography 
and partly criticism, and in either respect it is to be 
saluted and commended. Of course, Mr. Bell has no 
particular ‘“‘story” to tell. Outwardly, Christina’s life 
was uneventful, She received two offers of marriage, 
and these, we may be sure. were the most. stirring 
incidents of her career. In both cases she_ said 
“No” from religious scruples; had she said ‘ Yes” 
in either, the current of her energies, intellectual 
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and spiritual, must have been changed. In saying 
“No” she doubtless deepened and intensified the 
melancholy amid which her spirit seems habitually to 
have dwelt. Had she. said ‘“‘ Yes,” she might have gone 
more into society, and have lived what we are in the 
habit of calling a fuller life. As it was, few persons, 
probably, of Christina’s literary ability ant eminence 
have remained so persistently on the outer side of literary 
circles. If we may judge from the letters by Christina 
which Mr. Bell gives to the world, this gifted lady at no 
time posed as a woman of letters or exploited her poetic 
capacity. Her knowledge and interests were, it would 
-seem, a little narrow, though within the limits of her 
mental and moral horizon she was sincere and earnest. 

There are some, I dare say, who have scarcely ever 
heard of Christina Rossetti ; to most people she is known 
only as the author of ‘When I am dead, my dearest,” 
“ My heart is like a singing bird,” and other lyrics which 
have been set successfully to music. Actually, she is the 
most exquisite of our women poets. At her best, she 
altogether outvies her rivals, from Mrs. Browning down- 
wards. Comparatively little of what she wrote will 
survive; but that little is perfect in its way, breathing a 
delicious sadness in the most soft and tender fashion. 
Her religious verse and prose has admirable qualities, 
but for most of it I do not anticipate long life. Her 
memory will certainly be preserved to a large degree by 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s volume, wherein not only i is her life- 
story narrated, but her varied literary outcome analysed 
and described. Incidentally Mr. Bell tells us things 
about Christina’s mother and sister which will be new to 
the public and correspondingly welcomed by it. en 
Gabriel Rossetti also figures more or less prominently it 
these pages. 

Other biographies worth reading are those of “ Peter 
the Great,” by Mr. Oscar Browning, ‘Robert Fergus- 
son,” by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, and “ John Bright,” by 
Mr. C. A. Vince, to which may be added the autobio- 
graphy of Joseph Arch. The first three of these have no 
charms of style, but belong to the “careful and trust- 
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worthy ” order. Mr. Browning's “ Peter” is more simple 
and straightforward than that of Waliszewski (reproduced 
lately in one-volume form), which, however, is much the 
more philosophic in its tone and much the more sugges- 
tive in its generalisations. It would be a good plan for 
the student to master Mr. Browning’s volume first and 
Waliszewski’s afterwards. The account of Mr. John 
Bright is slight but useful, the subject being regarded 
less from the personal than from the political’ and social 
point of view. Mr. Arch’s autobiography is, compara- 
tively speaking, too big; but many, I dare say, will 
wade through it, and all will find something to interest 
them in Lady Warwick's introduction. 

The month has produced at least three travel-books of 
some pretensions. One is the English translation of 
Prince Henry of Orleans’ ‘“ From Tonquin to India ”— 
a record, certainly, of a plucky achievement, and one, 
moreover, of solid geographical and ethnological interest. 
The Prince is to be praised for being so concise in his 
method of statement : considering what it has to tell, the 
book is very far from being pretentious or verbose. It 
is excellently illustrated. Mrs. Bishop’s ‘‘ Korea and Her 
Neighbours” and Captain Younghusband’s ‘ South 
Africa of To-day” are of those “ first-hand ” narratives 
which must needs be read and acquired. Personally, | 
am a little tired of both subjects ; but in so feeling I am 
probably in the minority. There appears to be a steady 
demand for books of this class and calibre. 

Of poetry, the last few weeks have been very unpro- 
ductive. ‘ No lark” lor, at least, not many] “could pipe 
to skies so dull and gray.” The only one who has piped 
to any effect has been Mr. Stephen Phillips, who has 
reprinted his ‘Christ in Hades,” &c., with additions, 
under the too simple (not to say too complacent) title of 
“Poems.” Mr. Phillips is unquestionably a promising 
young writer. He seems to have something to say, and 
says it, for the most part, in his own style. I detect in 
his verse, I think, echoes of Coventry Patmore; but in 
general there is really an individual note in his work, 
though not a strong one. It is now much to be hoped 
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that he will not allow overpraise, such as he has had in 
some quarters, to convince him that he is inspired, and 
can, as a verse-writer, do no wrong. These ‘‘ Poems” 
are a very slender contribution to the sum of present-day 
literature, and by no means sufficient to found a lasting 
reputation upon. They are appetising so far as they 
go, but do not go far. 

The flood of novels has happily abated. The most 
notable, up to date, is ‘“‘ The Confessions of Stephen 
Whapshare,” by Miss Brooke. After this comes 
“Weeping Ferry, and Other Stories,” by Mrs. M. L. 
Woods. ‘To these add ‘Other People’s Lives,” by Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, and ‘“‘ David Lyall’s Love Story ” (by 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll ?). Of these four volumes, the 
two first-named belong to the category of those which 
must needs be read-~—alas ! 


DaveNporT ADAMS. 





The Stage. 


Mr. Laurence B. IRrvinG is to be congratulated on the 
success of his play, ‘* Peter the Great,” at present running 
at the Lyceum Theatre. Unfortunately his father, Sir 
Henry, had to withdraw from the piece for one week, 
owing to loss of voice. One can quite understand this, 
as the leading part is extremely arduous. However, | 
am happy to say he has now been able to return. 
During his absence the leading part was taken by the 
author, and he must be commended for the way in which 
he rendered his father’s part. At times he is somewhat 
too restless, and tends to exaggerate in his facial expres- 
sion, which is apt to become rather wearisome to the 
audience. Miss Ellen Terry is, as always, very sweet, 
but one would, I think, prefer to imagine her in a more 
pathetic part than.that of a noisy and flippant woman. 
Most certainly the best performance is that of Mr. Taber, 
who, according to announcement, is appearing in London 
for the first time. His rendering of that weak, vacillating 
character of Alexis, Peter the Great’s son, is clever, 
The play is one which ought to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

“How London Lives,” adapted by Messrs. Martyn 
Field and Arthur Shirley from ‘Le Camelot,” has been 
duly produced at the Princess’s Theatre, and Mr. Gilmer 
should have every reason to be satisfied with the way in 
which the piece was received. The cast includes Mr. 
Charles Warner, who plays the part of the hero, Jack 
Ferrers, in his well-known happy manner, and Mr. Oscar 
Adye portrayed the part of Stephen Grainger, the villain, 
and is ably assisted by Miss Geraldine Olliffe, an 
adventuress, while Miss Kate Tyndall plays the part of 
the heroine with great force of character. The piece is 
admirably staged ‘and the scenery bright and varied, and 
the realistic scene of Fleet Street is worthy of special 
mention. 
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The Avenue re-opened its doors on January 6th, 
under the managerial sway of Miss Marion Thornehill 
with ‘‘ Sweet Nancy,” Miss Annie Hughes being in the 
title xéle. This piece does not now call for a notice at 
any length, but it will suffice to say that Miss Hughes is 
as sweet as ever. 

" . * » 

Mr. Frank de Jong, the popular lessee of the Opera 
House, Cape Town, sailed on January Ist, per s.s. 
“Norman,” after entertaining a large number of friends 
on board. He has been fortunate in getting together 
an exceptionally strong Comedy company, which sailed on 
the 15th inst., and opens in Cape Town with ‘“ Bootles’ 
Baby.” The piece having been specially rehearsed by 
Mr. Hugh Moss, the South African public can safely 
look forward to an excellent performance. Mr. de Jong 
will follow this up with a series of London’s latest 
comedies, and | am sure his many friends in England 
will wish him another huge success. 

I regret to learn that ‘The Scarlet Feather,” which 
compared most favourably with the comic opera of to- 
day, has been withdrawn from the Shaftesbury. I had 
hoped that it would have been counted one of the 
successes of the season ; however last Saturday evening 
“Sporting Life” was produced under the direction of 
Mr. C, Abud, but time and space are responsible for the 
lack of description this month, and I hope to atone for 
this in my next. This drama is from the joint pens of 
Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Seymour Hicks. It is 
whispered in some quarters that Mr. Hicks may shortly 
be seen in the character of the hero, the part at present 
played by Mr. Leonard Boyne. 

* x * * 

Miss Ellaline Terriss has made a most welcome 
return to the Gaiety, where the ‘“ Circus Girl ” still draws 
large houses. Incidentally, I may mention that this 
popular piece has entered into the second year of its 
existence, and with the return of Miss Terriss, the piece 
has been materially brought up to date, 
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One of the most enjoyable entertainments in London 
at the present time, is Barnum and Bailey’s Great Show 
at Olympia, where one can find five hours continuous 
amusement, one payment including everything, even to 
a reserved seat to witness the performance in the arena, 
where there are three separate rings constantly occupied 
by daring equestrians, the whole concluding with a mar- 
vellous military spectacle. This vast show will amply 
repay anyone for a visit, and I imagine that, speaking 
from my own experience, once will not be sufficient. 

* * * * 

A good entertainment is always to be found at the 
Empire, and the management are to be congratulated on 
the exceptionally strong variety company which they 
have got together. The turn that took my especial 
fancy, however, was that’ of the Schaffer family, whose 
refined acrobatic feats must be seen to be believed. 
Mdlle. Marguerite Cornielle continues to please with her 
French chansonettes, and musical eccentricities are pro- 
vided by the Barra and Bisera troupes respectively. 

# % * * 

The last nights of “ The Tree of Knowledge” are 
announced at the St. James’s, and following this Mr. 
George Alexander intends presenting ‘‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing.” 

* * * * 

One of the most enjoyable fancy dress balls of the 
series now being held at Covent Garden, took place on 
January 14th, the scene being enlivened by the presence 
of a number of notabilities. The dresses on the whole 
were bright and original, and the prizes both valuable 
and useful. Messrs. Forsyth and Rendle deserve the 
thanks of all for the pains they take in making the 
comfort of their patrons their first consideration. The 
next ball is announced for Friday the 28th inst., when | 
am informed some very novel costumes will be seen. 


SoLo. 





